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They Kept the 


by Captain Neil H. Swanson 


WO boys sat on the stone horse 

block in front of a red brick church 

with tall white pillars, and talked excitedly 
about the British. 

“You came back,’ Lee Merritt said, a warm thrill 
in his voice. Lee was sixteen and Brent Van Buren 
was seventeen. The older boy was dusty from riding 
all day and all night through the crowd of refugees 
strung out along the Frederick Pike. “Why didn’t 
you stay in Hagerstown?” 

“I couldn’t.” Brent’s eyes were bloodshot from 
dirt and lack of sleep, but they shone with 
excitement. ‘Not with Kurt and Father 
here. I just took a horse out of the stable 
and came. Kurt—” 

Lee looked at his friend in quick inquiry. 


“T’ll go too,” said Lee breathlessly. “I’ve got to 
go home first and get off this coat an’ shirt—” 
“Allright,” Brent said doubtfully. Then: “Listen...” 
Somewhere down the street toward the harbor, past 
the long rows of red brick houses set wall to wall, 
past the rows of white marble steps and iron railings, 
there was a noise of shouting. And then—“Bang!” 
The sudden explosion of the cannon downstreet on 
the courthouse plaza shook the air. Through the 
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The lane was full of men in scarlet 
coats. A cloud of gray smoke blotted 
out the red as the British fired. 


There 


open doors of the church rose a buzz 
of voices. 

The cannon crashed again. And then again. 

“Three! That’s the alarm gun!” Lee cried, and 
seized Brent by the arm. “That’s to call the militia. 
The British are here already!” 

In the brick steeple behind them the church bell 
began to toll, not slowly and calmly as it did for 
services, but like a fire bell. The congregation began 
to pour down the steps between the white pillars, 
some of the men in blue uniforms with kiiee boots. 
Lee tugged at Brent’s wrist. 

“Come on, Brent,” he urged. ‘Come on!” 
“T ought to wait for Kurt,” said Brent. 


“He ought to be somewhere around. The 
Fencibles are going to Fort McHenry, to 


Everybody knows how 
Francis Scott Key, 
temporarily a prisoner in the British fleet, watched 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry and wrote The 
Star Spangled Banner when dawn revealed that the 


Kurt was Brent’s older brother and a lieu- 
tenant in the Baltimore Fencibles. But 
apparently Brent was not going to say what 
was on his mind about his brother. Stifling 
his curiosity, Lee put a hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“What you going to do now, Brent?” 

Brent was the leader of this pair—more 
than ever, now that he had ridden eighty 
miles from safe and quiet Hagerstown to 
be in Baltimore when the British came. He 
spoke gravely. “I’ve thought that all out. 
I’m going out to Hampstead Hill with a 
shovel or a mattock and help dig trenches. 
Then when anything happens I'll be there.” 


help with the guns.” 

Some of the uniformed men were already 
running down the street toward the plaza. 
The tails of their blue coats fluttered. Gold 
and silver epaulets jiggled. Red sashes flew 
out behind them. One of the soldiers bumped 
into. Brent and stopped. Brent knew him— 
he lived in the same square, and he was 
with Kurt in the Baltimore artillery. 

“Hello, youngster,” he called. “Where’s 
that brother of yours now? I suppose he 
stayed in Hagerstown, now that the British 
are here.” ; 

Brent’s face went pale. He took two quick 
steps toward the soldier, his hands clenched. 


flag was still there. But hardly anybody knows what 
happened on the American side in the two battles 
that kept the flag there. Here are the battles. 
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“What do you mean by that?” Brent demanded. 

“Nothing at all—except that he isn’t here, and the 
Fencibles are marching to Fort McHenry to man 
their battery. Maybe you know where he is.” 

“Of course I do,” Brent answered fiercely. 
here! He didn’t go to Hagerstown!” 

“Hm-mm.” The soldier grew polite. “He started 
for Hagerstown yesterday, driving his sweetheart’s 
carryall. Maybe he thinks it’s safer to be with Amy 
Louise.” 

Brent stared after him as he marched briskly down 
the street. Kurt Van Buren, lieutenant in the Balti- 
more Fencibles, going away with Amy Louise when 
the British were coming! Brent knew that Kurt liked 
Amy and would do almost any- 
thine for her, but’ >. % 

They courtmartialed soldiers for 
being absent in war time. Brent 
felt suddenly sick. He gazed at the 
bright dresses and the flowered 
parasols coming down the steps. 
They’d say Kurt was a coward. 
They might even shoot him . 

Brent shook off Lee’s anxious hand and started 
off on a run. Lee raced after him, to the front door 
of the Van Buren house five blocks away in Mul- 
berry Street. j 

“What you going to do?” he asked breathlessly 
as Brent struggled with his key. 

Brent didn’t answer. Lee asked the same ques- 
tion again when they rushed up the stairs together, 
and again when he saw Brent jerk open the door of 
the clothes press in Kurt’s room and stop as if struck 
a blow. Kurt’s uniform was hanging there, its single 
epaulet of a junior officer dangling over the left 
sleeve. 

“I’m going to take Kurt’s place—I’m going to be 
Kurt,” said Brent tensely. He carried the uniform 
out, threw it on the bed, and began stripping off his 
own dusty clothes. 

“You can’t,” Lee laughed. 
know Kurt!” 

Brent kept on stubbornly. 

“Then I’ll go somewhere else, where they don’t 
know us. If there’s a battle, there’ll be thousands 
of militia, and Kurt can say he got his orders 
mixed. I’ll—he’ll be with the troops, anyway.” 

“You can’t!” Lee cried again. 

“I’m going to,” Brent said quietly. The uniform 
fitted him almost as well as it did Kurt. He talked 
as he pulled on the shiny black boots. 

“T’ll wait here to see if Kurt comes. You go 
down to the courthouse and see when the Fencibles 
go, will you? Soon as they go, I’ll go out with some 
other company that doesn’t know me and doesn’t 
know Kurt. Maybe the Fifty-first. Maybe the 
Maryland Chasseurs. I can ride Brutus — he’s 
rested up enough.” 

It was two hours before Lee came back. Brent 
wandered around the shuttered house, wondering 
what would happen to him if he were caught mas- 
querading in Kurt’s uniform. He wondered if Kurt 
were still with Amy Louise. Perhaps, at the last 
minute, Kurt would come. 

Lee came instead, his blond hair tousled and 
damp, and his round face beaded with perspiration. 
He dashed around the house and pounded on the 
back door. 

“They’re going!” he panted, as Brent let him 
in. “I came round to the back so nobody’d see me 
goin. They were looking for Kurt!” 

Lee was breathless with haste and excitement. 

“The whole British fleet’s coming up the bay! 
The City Brigade’s going out to meet ’em on North 
Point, down the Philadelphia road. The Hagers- 
town company’s there, and one from Hanover, an’ 
one from York, and—” 

Brent opened the door. 

“Let me go with you,” Lee begged. 

“No,” Said Brent sharply. His heart was pound- 
ing so hard he was afraid to talk. He knew his 
voice would shake if he said very much. “No. 
You’ve got to stay here and wait for Kurt, and 
tell him I’ve gone with the army. Otherwise he’ll 
get in trouble, Lee. Good-by.” 

Brent ran down the steps. A minute later he 
was clattering down Mulberry Street on Brutus, 
with Kurt’s sword banging against his stirrup. 
He couldn’t quite make himself feel that it was all 
real. He was going to war! Day before yesterday 
he had been in Hagerstown, eating sago cream in 
his grandmother’s kitchen. 

The courthouse plaza was packed with troops. 
Brent threaded through the edge and rode down to 
the water front, then west at a gallop. He had an 
idea. He’d ride out to the trenches on Hampstead 
Hill ahead of the troops. Nobody was likely to 
bother him with questions after they were well on 
the way to meet the British! 

Behind him, as he turned again into the Philadel- 
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phia road, came the sound of cheering and the music 
of many bands. The head of a long column, glitter- 
ing and bright blue in the hot sun, was crawling out 
among the last houses. He let Brutus go his own 
gait up the low ridge of Hampstead Hill, between 
mounds of fresh red earth where batteries of iron 
guns and brass guns stood with their muzzles poking 
out toward the open fields. His eyes caught the strip 
of shining water between the Canton shore and Fort 
McHenry out on the tip of Whetstone Point. 

The fort was bright in the sun, a red star of 
brick walls set in mounds of green turf. Below the 
fort, gunboats with furled sails lay at anchor. Brent 
knew that in front of the gunboats ran a floating 
barricade of huge timbers chained 
together. 

Brent watched the digging par- 
ties at work on Hampstead Hill— 
boys and old men and women with 
spades and picks and wheelbar- 
rows, putting finishing touches to 
the mile-long stretch of trenches 
and rifle pits. As the blaring music 
came closer, the workers thronged toward the road 
where it crossed the ridge. They stood on the barri- 
cade and cheered as the column came over the hill 
and down through the fields toward North Point. 
Almost every company had its flags. There was the 
red and gold and black of Maryland. And the Stars 
and Stripes—the fifteen red and white stripes and 
the circle of white stars in the blue field. 

Brent’s heart was going like a tremendous clock, 
so hard and loud it seemed to him everyone must 
hear it. Now, while the column was going by, he 
must decide what to do. He must choose some com- 
pany and join it, and hope that nobody would ask 
any awkward questions. He wondered desperately 
just what he would say if somebody asked him what 
a lieutenant in the Fencibles was doing. here on 
Hampstead Hill when he was supposed to be down 
in that red fort across the arm of the bay. 

And then, suddenly, it was all settled for him. The 
six guns of the Union Artillery rolled by in a cloud 
of dust. Behind them marched a knot of mounted 
officers, brilliant in gold braid. As the brigade staff 
passed, one of the mounted officers swung off the 
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road and came straight to Brent. Brent remembered 
to salute. 

“Detached from the artillery?” asked the officer 
pleasantly. Brent got out a “Yes, sir,’ and the easy 
voice went on: “I’m Brigade Major Evarts. Sorry 
to take you away from your guns, but we’ll get you 
back to them in time. The general wants you to ride 
back and tell the Maryland Cavalry to go on ahead. 
Here’s the order—” He handed over a folded sheet 
of paper— “Find Colonel Byas and give it to him, 
and then stay with him. The cavalry’s going on to 
Mr. Gorsuch’s farm tonight. You go along, and the 
minute you see the redcoats coming, you light out 
and tell the artillery. You’ll find them near the 
Methodist meeting house out on Long Log Lane. 
Know that country, lieutenant?” 

“T’ve hunted there, sir.” 

“Good. We’ve got good hunting now! Understand 
now: don’t you stop to do any shooting. Leave that 
to the cavalry. Your work is to get back to the 
guns as fast as that horse can travel.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The brigade major lifted his hand in a salute that 
was more like a friendly good-by wave, and rode off 
to rejoin the staff. Brent tingled. Staff duty! That 
was luck! He had a perfect excuse to offer any ques- 
tioner now—and a perfect excuse for Kurt. Kurt! 
He wondered where Kurt was, and what he was 
thinking. And what the men in Kurt’s battery must 
be thinking. They couldn’t say much, if Kurt. could 
prove he was out with the very farthest of the patrols, 
hunting redcoats! 

Brent set his lips tightly as he swung Brutus 
back toward Baltimore. He’d see to it that Kurt 
would have nothing to be ashamed of when he told 
his story! 

The Maryland Cavalry was riding at the rear of 
the brigade when Brent galloped up. Two minutes 
later he was galloping with them across the fields, 
past little earthen forts where field guns stood be- 
tween piles of round balls, and tearing down through 
a stubble field. It was all gallant and gay and 
friendly, riding among the polished leather helmets 
with the dancing plumes. 

“Just like a fox hunt, eh?” shouted an ensign, bob- 
bing along at Brent’s shoulder. “Not even exciting!” 


Two companies of ‘the Fifth came out of the woods. Trailing them 
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The black strap of his helmet made deep creases 
in his round cheeks as he laughed. Brent decided 
that he could ride wherever this plump-faced ensign 
could ride. 

The Maryland Cavalry swung closer to the road, 
and slowed to a fast trot as it passed the long, strag- 
gling column of the Fifth. The Fifth didn’t look 
as bright and smart as it had looked an hour ago, 
marching out Baltimore Street. After all, they were 
just townspeople, marching out to meet the British 
regulars who had crushed Napoleon, and two weeks 
ago burned Washington. They were going out to 
stand between their homes and the bayonets of 
Wellington’s Invincibles. 

Brent wondered what it would be like. Bad enough, 
he guessed. He’d been down at the wharf when one 
of the captured English ships had come in with her 
wounded. There had been a little midshipman, not 
twelve years old, with the stump of one arm in a 
bloody bandage, and a man whose eyes were gone, 

He tried to keep his heart from racing like a 
panicky fox. He mustn’t be afraid! He mustn’t be 
afraid! 

The chubby-faced ensign looked over at him and 
grinned. 

“Scared?” he called. 

“Sure I’m scared!” Brent shouted back. He felt 
better after that. 

The cavalry—there were 140 of them—passed the 
head of the plodding column and turned off the Phila- 
delphia road into Long Log Lane. A mile down the 
road they halted while a little group of horsemen 
galloped off ahead, and two other little groups turned 
their horses into the woods, one to the right of the 
lane and one to the left. Brent wanted to loosen 
the collar of Kurt’s tight blue coat, but decided not 
to. After a short wait the detachment went on, trot- 
ting slowly, then walking, then trotting again. 

They passed the Methodist church. Then a black- 
smith shop. It was peaceful, and still and hot. By 
the time they came out into the open fields of Mr. 
Gorsuch’s farm, the sun was down almost to the tree- 
tops behind them. It threw queer shadows of men 
and horses against the stable wall as the column 
turned in at the gate and rode toward the well and 
the watering trough. Brent felt a sense of relief. 


A trooper came galloping back from the patrol that 
had gone on up the lane. 

“We’ve been two miles on out,” he reported to the 
officers sitting on the edge of the Gorsuch porch. 
“Not a sign of them.” 

“Tt’s a false alarm again,” grumbled a trooper 
near the trough. } 

“You wish it was,” another gibed at him. 

“Yeah, and so do you!” 

There was a short laugh, not very loud. 

It didn’t seem like war, here in the homey farm- 
yard, with the horses nuzzling in the cool water, pigs 
grunting, and chickens scratching around the straw 
pile by the barn. Brent was overpoweringly drowsy 
—he hadn’t slept at all since he had left Hagerstown 
before daylight on Saturday. He fell asleep, stretched 
out on the grass under an apple tree still dotted with 
fruit, and dreamed that Kurt had come home and 
cuffed him for trying on the precious blue uniform. 

He woke up to find the chubby officer, Ensign 
Cardell, shaking him, and the whole orchard bathed 
in moonlight. 

“You don’t give a penny for the whole British 
army, do you?” asked Chubby, still shaking his arm. 
He chuckled. “We’re going for a nice moonlight 
ride, and you’re invited. Going out the lane a ways, 
an’ the colonel says you might as well go long.” 

Brent was wide awake in an instant. It was queer- 
ly exciting to saddle up Brutus and ride out on the 
wooded road, talking in whispers. And it seemed 
queer to dismount and lead Brutus quietly into an 
oak grove and stand endlessly in the deepest shadow, 
watching a bit of road that never changed. There 
were eight men and horses in the grove. Over be- 
hind the next big tree, Brent could see Ensign 
Chubby’s helmet with its drooping horsehair plume. 
It must be a mile and a half back to Gorsuch farm, 
and two miles more back to the meeting house where 
the brigade major had said the army was going to 
halt. The sky was beginning to grow light over the 
trees to the east. 

But there was a darker spot at the end of the road. 
Brent stared at it. It hadn’t been there a few mo- 
ments ago. He looked at the ensign, but Chubby’s 
helmet had disappeared. When he looked back at the 
road again, the dark spot was nearer. It was mov- 


came a four-pounder with Lieutenant Stiles and ten gunners. 
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ing! Brent felt his heart beginning to thump again. 

The dark patch came slowly down the strip of 
road, into the moonlight, and turned into a horse- 
man. He might have been a master of foxhounds, for 
his coat was red. Chubby had said this was like a 
fox hunt. But the man in the red coat wasn’t a 
master of foxhounds—he was the fox himself. He 
must be a brave man, Brent thought, to ride alone 
in the night through hostile country. It didn’t seem 
fair to be hiding there, eight men against one. War 
wasn’t especially fair. 

The lone rider came on until he was within the 
shadows of the oak trees where the American patrol 
waited. He had only a chance to shout once when 
men leaped from the bushes on both sides and 
dragged him down and smothered him with their 
arms and bodies. 


HE rest of the patrol came out into the road, lead- 

ing the horses. They tumbled the prisoner across a 
saddle, mounted, and were off to Gorsuch farm in a 
flurry of dirt. Brent was the last of them. He was 
shaking a little as he got a foot into the stirrup 
and swung into the saddle. 

The sky was growing light rapidly as Brent nudged 
Brutus on the flank. He saw three riders coming 
toward the road from the east. One of them raised 
an arm and fired. Brutus jumped suddenly and _be- 
gan to run. Something crackled viciously, and the oak 
grove rang with the reports of heavy pistols. 

Brent looked back. The three British scouts were 
coming at a gallop. One of them fired again. 

When Brent looked again, he had outdistanced 
them. The rail fence of the Gorsuch farmyard was 
just ahead. The yard was full of men and horses. 
The prisoner was on the porch, his scarlet coat al- 
most hidden in a mass of blue. Someone in the crowd 
shouted: “Hi, artillery!” 

Brent rode up to the steps. 

“Ride, lieutenant!” shouted a dragoon officer. 
“Tell your captain they’re coming up the lane, seven 
thousand regulars with General Ross and Admiral 
Cockburn both!” 

Brutus was off again, out through the gate and 
down the road through the fir woods. Back to the 
Methodist church on Long Log Lane! 

He came to the little church in the midst of a 
flurry of men and horses. He found an officer 
tying a black and white striped cravat while he 
elistened to Brent, talking about seven thousand 
regulars coming up the lane. 

“Fencibles, aren’t you?” the officer said casually 
as he handed Brent a biscuit from his haversack. 
“Thought you were down at the fort.” 

Brent answered him steadily. “We are. I’m 
Kurt Van Buren. On staff duty.” 

“Good. Suppose we'll be getting some orders 
soon. Finish that biscuit, and then take a ride up 
the road and see what you can see.” 

Like that. Brent rode back down the soft road 
again, toward the sunrise. There was an out- 
burst of racket somewhere ahead, then silence. A 
trooper passed him, riding like mad, hatless, yell- 
ing something Brent couldn’t understand. Then 
the lane was empty again, and still. 

It was empty for a mile. Brent was passing the 
pine woods when it suddenly came to life. Rifle- 
men in blue poured out from among the trees on 
both sides, fell into column in the lane and marched 
to the rear, casting anxious glances in back of 
them. 

Brent considered briefly. If he went back now, 
all the news he could give the battery would be 
what anybody could see—the riflemen in the pine 
woods had retreated. Besides, the cavalry must 
be up ahead somewhere. It couldn’t be very 
dangerous to walk on up that quiet lane to the 
next turn, at least, and look. : 

Long Log Lane was just as quiet at the next 
turn, and the next. Almost to Gorsuch farm, it 
was lonely as any country road at eight o’clock 
on a late summer morning. And then, in a flash, 
it was noise and confusion. Shots snapped and 
ran in long crackling echoes through the woods. 
From the farm, pell-mell, came the Maryland 
Cavalry, red dust flying, pistols out. Some of 
them were laughing as they came abreast of Brent 
and the big black horse. 

“Hallo-oo, artillery,” they called out. “You 
ought to see ’em. They’re robbing hens’ nests 
down at Gorsuch’s.” 

“And chasing pigs!” 

The colonel came trotting up, his horse dancing 
as he reined in. 

“Good morning, artillery. Go back and tell them 
they can have a shot at Cockburn himself, sitting 
on the porch, if they’ll send up one of your four- 
pounders.” 

‘ Brent turned back toward the church and the 
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guns, and met the whole City Brigade on the road 
three-quarters of a mile before he expected to. It 
was going into line of battle among the oak thickets, 
with a straggling rail fence along its front, and a 
long sweep of open ground beyond the fence. As 
the last company deployed in double rank behind the 
fence the six-gun battery swung into line, hub to 
hub across the lane. Brent had to let Brutus pick his 
way through the underbrush to get around the 
cannon. 

“Chasing pigs, eh?” said the casual-voiced captain 
as Brent finished his report. “Go on back and find 
General Stricker, and tell him we’d like to try a shot 
at the admiral and his chicken thieves.” 

Stricker commanded the City Brigade. He acted 
at once. Two companies of the Fifth came back 
out of the woods and headed for the farm. Trailing 
them came a four-pounder with Lieutenant Stiles 
and ten gunners. Half a mile down the lane, Chubby 
came trotting out of a clump of sumach and fell in 
beside Brent. 

“Morning,” crowed Chubby. “This is better than 
any fox hunt, Van Buren. Sure, we’re all over the 
woods. Here come some more of the boys now. No. 
Jerusalem... ! It’s them!” 

A hundred and fifty yards ahead, the lane was full 
of men in scarlet coats. A cloud of gray smoke 
blotted out the red as the British fired. The woods 
crashed with sound. Then the Fifth fired. Through 
the smoke a voice rose, screaming. Another crash 
shut out the scream. The 
two companies of the 
Fifth went forward, scat- 


the lane. He was panting. The man who hung 
across the saddle had been heavy. He was almost 
at the bend where Long Log Lane ran through open 
fields up to the rail fence where the first line of the 
Baltimore militia was waiting. He looked back. The 
smoke was thinning and there were British horsemen 
in the lane, coming toward him. The woods crashed 
again. One of the red horsemen toppled, and a rider- 
less horse went plunging back through the other red- 
coats. Brent leaned his head against Brutus’ wet 
neck and was sick. His knees were shaking as he 
went on again, and he wound the reins tightly around 
his hand to keep himself steady. 

The next hour was blank to Brent. He hardly 
remembered leaving the wounded man at a tent. He 
was sitting on the bank at the roadside, his head 
against a tree, when the real battle began. He knew 
by the sound of it that the awful noise in the glade 
had not been a battle at all. 

Brent got dizzily to his feet. The thunderclaps of 
sound were coming nearer. The Fifth, behind its 
fence, was firing by companies down the line from 
right to left. Brent walked over behind the battery. 
He saw the first of the guns jump and run backward 
as it fired, and saw the smoke drift down across the 
other guns. He saw the field beyond bloom suddenly 
in long rows of scarlet, Wellington’s Invincibles 
charging a ragged line of militia that had never 
fought before. 

Another gun jumped and ran backward out of the 


tering through the woods. 

Left alone in the road, 
the gun crew swung 
hastily about and raced 
away. 

“This is no place for 
us,” Chubby shouted, and 
raced after it. 

Brent sat Brutus at the 
roadside. He wanted to 
follow Chubby and the 
four-pounder. The thought 
of Kurt kept him from . 
going. He couldn’t have 
Kurt galloping off to the 
rear! He rode into the 
woods a little way, found 
a long glade opening out, 
crossed it, and saw a dozen 
bluecoats burst out of the 
cover at one side of it and 
retreat into the grove on 
the opposite side. They 
stopped there and began 
to fire again. Another 
man retreated into the 
glade, tripped, and fell. 
Two more passed him, 
running. At the edge of 
the woods both of them 
fell. One lay struggling, 
tangled in a mat of vines. 

Brent watched him, 
fascinated. So this was 
war. Noise beating on the 
ears, men running, smoke, 
and somebody jerking and 
wriggling on the ground. 
He rode Brutus deeper in- 
to the oak copse, sprang 
off, tossed the reins over 
a low branch, and ran 
back to the clearing. 
There were more men in 
the open space now, all 
running, bent over, strain- 
ing to reach the shelter of 
the oaks. 

Behind them came a 
tall officer of militia with 
a bright sash and a sword. 
Brent leaped for the man 
struggling in the vines. 
The officer looked at 
Brent, and then looked 
back over his shoulder at 
the crackling woods be- 
hind him. There were red 
uniforms near. The Amer- 
ican officer faced calmly 
about, leveled a pistol at a 
redcoat, and fired. Brent 
lifted the wounded man to 
his shoulder and _ stag- 
gered to the rear. 

A hundred yards back, 
Brent led Brutus out into 
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the wounded 
man to his 
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the rear. 
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smoke. Across the road, the Twenty-seventh opened 
with volleys that drowned out the little four-pound- 
ers. The battle of North Point roared into one pro- 
longed roll of sound. 

Standing with his hand on Brutus’ bridle, Brent 
saw that Kurt’s blue pantaloons were dark and wet 
from lifting the wounded man into the saddle. The 
saddle was dark and slippery, too, but he climbed 
into it. It seemed the thing to do. 

He was hardly in the stirrups when a horse whirled 
by at a dead run, stopped in a spurt of dust, and 
swung back toward him. A man leaned close to 
Brent and shouted at him. He had a long chin cov- 
ered with red bristles that moved jerkily as he 
shouted. 

“The Fifty-first is running!” he was yelling in a 
high, frightened voice. “They fired once and ran! 
There’s nobody to protect the guns! Where’s the 
cavalry? Get the cavalry! They'll flank us! They’re 


coming round the head of Bear Creek now. . . . !” 
He peered at Brent, his face working. Then he 
was gone. 


Brent tried hard to think. He had a vague idea 
that he had seen men in plumed: helmets holding 
horses somewhere. It was in a patch of woods, with 
a tent in it—he had taken a wounded man to the 
tent. 

It couldn’t be very far away. He had been too 
sick to go very far after he had left the tent. 

Brent touched Brutus on the flank, and Brutus set 
off at a trot. The motion 
jarred. Brent and helped 
clear his head. There was 
the patch of woods, round 
the turn of the hill. And 
there were the horses! He 
lifted Brutus into a gallop 
and went tearing across a 
sedge field. He shouted as 
he rode: 

“Chubby! Hi, Chubby!” 

He didn’t know the 
names of any others in the 
Maryland Cavalry. 

There was Chubby, look- 
ing at him. Brent yelled 
again, crazily: 

“Hi, Chubby! 
taking the guns! 
on! Come on!” 

He saw Chubby shoot 
into his saddle and other 
men mount around him. 
Brutus swept past them, 
running with his head 
stretched out. Brent let 
him go up a little rise, 
through a sumach thicket, 
down through another 
strip of sedge. 

Brent didn’t know where 
the Fifty-first had been, 
except that the man with 
red bristles on his face 
had shrilled out something 
about the head of Bear 
Creek. The head of Bear 
Creek had to be some- 
where in this direction. 

Swish and flash through 
another sumach hedge, and 
they burst out into an 
open field. There were the 
guns, two of them! All 
by themselves on a grassy 
knoll, with a dozen desper- 
ate men around them. At 
the far edge of the field 
there were other men in 
blue, but they were going 
away. Beyond the guns, 
shouting as they ran, 
came red- coated soldiers 
in a ragged line. 

Brent was shouting, too. 
Behind him, yelling, rode 
a dozen troopers. 

Brent’s only thought 
was to reach the guns be- 
fore the running red line 
reached them. Reach the 
guns, and keep them. 

He pulled on the reins 
to check Brutus. The big 
black was past under- 
standing, frantic with 
terror. The horse passed 
the two guns at a dead 
run, with Brent standing 
(Continued on page 29) 
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The Lost 


George crowed feebly and strutted out of the kitchen door, one feather still jutting from where his tail had once spread so proudly. 


figure of Jim Tierney, retired New York de- 

tective and budding farmer, plodded toward 
his little New Jersey cottage, beads of perspiration 
on his brow. His faithful Rover, a mixture of all 
breeds of dog, trotted at his heels like a Shetland 
pony. Under Jim’s arm was a large bundle. 

On the front porch of. the little house 
Maggie Murphy, her hair done in a door- 
knob twist, her broad face red from kitchen 
work in midsummer, welcomed him. 

“What are ye bringing home this time, 
Jim?” she asked. 

He lowered himself into a porch chair, 
and placed his bundle on the floor with 
great care. 

“T had a job finding one but I got it,” he 
informed her. 

“Is it dinnymite?” she asked. 

“It’s an aux—an aux—an aux—wait a 
minute, Maggie.” He fished a card from 
his pocket and showed her the name of the 
thing he had bought: Auxanometer. 

“It’s one of those,” he said, proudly. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” she said, sarcasti- 
cally. “Do you blow in it or scrape on it or 
hit it with a stick?” 

“Maggie,” he informed her gravely, “it’s 
not musical. It’s a scientific instrument.” 

“Oh, something for a taxicab?” she asked. 

“Not exactly, Maggie. It’s for measuring the 
growth of plants. We need one for the farm.” 

Maggie looked at him doubtfully. “Will you come 
in the kitchen and have a cup of tea?” she asked him. 

“Tt’s too hot.” 

“And a piece of strawberry pie?” 

Into Tierney’s face came a look of great longing. 
Without a word he got up and followed her into the 
kitchen. 

“You see, Maggie,” he explained, when he had 
seated himself before the generous slab of pie, “this 
aux—I call it Auxie for short—was invented by a 
bird named Sachs, but not the same bird that in- 
vented the saxophone, Maggie. He was a German 
who studied plants and he wanted to know how fast 
plants would grow under different treatments. My 
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When Farmer Jim raised 
crops he did it right! 
That's why he bought a 
$200 instrument to meas- 
ure the growth of his 


single stalk of corn! 


Auxie will keep me wise about our crops. 
to measure my corn to begin with.” 

“Well,” said Maggie with a sigh, “I suppose it’s 
all right.” 

Tierney stared through the window out into the 
back yard, which he called The Farm. He had done 
much laborious spring planting but the old rooster 
George and his wives and assistant wives had un- 
planted all of it for him. All except one grain of 
corn that had taken root and was doing its best to 
make Farmer Tierney proud that he had left the 
great city to take up agriculture. 

Alone in its majesty and glory, Jim’s one stalk of 
corn waved before his round innocent little blue eyes. 
He had thought of giving it a name like Green Pillar 
or Towering Tassels, but it hadn’t towered much— 
it had stopped growing when only four feet high. 


I’m going 


“It looks sick,” he remarked. “The ends of its 
feathers are getting yellow.” 

“Feathers?” Maggie’s brow creased. 

“The long green streamers on it.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“It’s this way, Maggie,” he opined sagely. “That 
corn tree has got me puzzled. Why it 
don’t get up to six feet like Pete Wester- 
velt’s corn is a mystery, and solving mys- 
teries is my business. Now my corn tree 
might be what they call dwarf and shouldn’t 
grow any higher. Get me? I’m going to in- 
vestigate with Auxie, and if I find it’s try- 
ing to grow, then I’ll know it’s sick. If it’s 
stopped altogether, then I know it’s dwarf 
corn.” 

Tierney breathed in the pie and lumbered 

from the kitchen whistling his favorite tune, 
“T’m Off to the Wars, to the Wars I Must 
Go.” In a moment a wild shout came from 
the front porch. 

“What’s the matter now?” 

Maggie, rushing after him. 

“Somebody’s stolen Auxie!” 

“How much did it cost, Jim?” 

“Two hundred bucks! Sent all the way 

to Germany for it.” 

“Did you have it insured, Jim?” 

“T thought of that and asked Ed Deacon 
to make out a policy, but I couldn’t pronounce the 
full name, so we didn’t.” 

“Two hundred dollars,” groaned Maggie. 
could get your head examined for that.” 

She retired to the kitchen leaving Jim in the porch 
chair, in an attitude of deep thought. At last he 
came to a decision. None of the neighbors would 
steal a parcel from a front porch. 

“The dirty crook,” sighed Jim as he went out to 
the road and studied the footprints left in the soft 
earth by the thief. “Ill get him.” 

The night before there had been a gentle, steady 
rain. The footprints were plain. And near-by were 
Jim’s own footprints, made not long before the 
thief’s. 

Calling Maggie to come and stand guard, the old 
sleuth went into the house and got his camera. The 


demanded 


«you 
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sun was almost overhead and he was able to snap 
good pictures of both his and the thief’s imprints. 
By the time he had developed the negatives, the im- 
prints were well baked. By first coating the earth 
with grease from Maggie’s kitchen, and then pour- 
ing in plaster of Paris, Jim made excellent casts of 
the feet of the man he was after. From these he 
made molds. 

“Tt’s an awful lot of work just to catch a sneak 
thief,’ protested Maggie. 

“T’ve got to get back Auxie,” he reminded her, “and 
find out what’s ailing the corn crop.” 

“It would be cheaper to plant another grain of 
corn, Jim.” 

“Tt would be, but any time I tackle a mystery, 
Maggie, I can’t rest until I’ve solved it. What I want 
to know is why my corn ain’t as high as Pete Wester- 
velt’s corn.” 

By evening Tierney was busy with his stereoscopic 
microscope over an enlarged photo of the right foot 
of the thief. He made careful measurements and 
compared them with the soles of a pair of his own 
shoes. 

“This boy,” he announced to Maggie, who sat in 
a rocking chair, knitting, “is a big 
boy, but thin.” 

“How come?” Maggie asked. 

“If he had my weight he’d have 
sunk deeper into the soft ground 
than I did. From the depth of his 
imprints and mine I’d say he’s 


Just for safe- 
ty’s sake Fal- 
lon whipped 
a gun out and 
sent a bullet 
through the 
bucket. 


Maggie found 
a piece of pipe 
and practised 
with it on the 
post. 


ice 


about thirty 


pounds lighter.” 
“Yes?” 
“Uh-huh. And 


the middle part 
of the sole of his 
right footas 
deeper in the 
ground than the 
middle part of 
his left. He puts 
his weight on his right 

—maybe his left leg ain’t 

quite as long as the 

right. I think he limps 

a little.” 

The powerful modern 
instrument he was using, 
really a double micro- 
scope, one for each eye, 

gave him the third dimension, depth. Every’ nail 

head in the heels came out startlingly, every worn 
place was a valley between hills. His studies showed 
that the left heel was much less worn than the right 
and confirmed his opinion that the thief carried most 
of his weight on the right. Carefully he noted other 
telltale characteristics, and then leaned back satisfied. 

If he found the owner of a pair of shoes that bore 

these characteristics, he’d have his man. , 

“Maggie,” he said finally, “footprints is every..bit 
as good as finger prints. If this guy don’t get’ new 
shoes and burn the old ones, I’ll sure put him where 
he belongs.” 

In the dead of night Tierney was awakened by the 
barking of Rover down in the kitchen. He pulled on 
a bathrobe and in the darkness peered through first 
one window and then another. The night was clear. 
Going below, he picked up his service pistol and 
slipped out through the kitchen door. He circled 
the cottage and found no trace of an intruder, but 
in the center of the front porch, beside his easy 
chair, was a white parcel. His flash light showed 
him that it was the lost Auxie. There could be no 
mistake about it. He recognized the German postage, 
the Berlin return address, and the “O. K.” of customs 
officials. ‘ 

Convinced that some bad boy had stolen it and 
had been compelled by conscience or parents to re- 
turn it, he started to pick it up. Then he hesitated 


and drew back. A kid would have dropped it inside * 
the front gate and hurried away. Furthermore, if 
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it had been some neighborhood youngster Rover, who 
loved all boys, wouldn’t have raised an alarm. 

Indoors the telephone. began ringing and Jim hur- 
ried to answer. 

“Jim Tierney?” a familiar voice came over the 
phone. 2 

“Yep—the Bonehead himself. Who’s this?” 

“Fallon, detective headquarters.” 

“Shoot.” : 

“They took Mike Mugno for a ride tonight.” 

“Dead?” 

“Plenty dead. Inspector Sweeney told me to let 
you know. He’s the third witness against Joe Delito 
that’s been put away.” z 

“There was only four witnesses against that lad,” 
mused Tierney aloud into the instrument. “And I’m 
the only one left.” 

“The inspector is worried about you,” warned 
Fallon. 

“I think I had a caller,’ Tierney informed him. 

“We can send a couple of men over—get ’em there 
over the new Washington Bridge from Bronx head- 
quarters in twenty minutes.” 

“Nothing doing. I can take care of myself. I got 
a housekeeper named Maggie Murphy can throw a 
red-hot stove a hundred feet and hit the target every 
time. And a dog that can smell a gunman sixteen 
miles. And I got a gat can knock the eyebrow off a 
gnat without taking off the skin.” 

“Better let me send ’em, Jim,” Fallon insisted. 

“Nix.” 

“Your funeral, then.” 

“Say, Fallon,” Jim said suddenly. 

“Veh.” 

“Lissen. Is there a guy hooked up with the Delito 
gang that’s tall and thin and has a slight limp to 
the left leg?” : 

“T’ll check up with the Identification Bureau, Jim, 
and call you back.” 

“Okay, Bill. Hop to it.” 

So Mike Mugno, witness number 8, had been rubbed 
out! After all the work Jim had done to help his 
old inspector put away Joe Delito—one of the most 
ruthless blackmailers, hijackers, and murderers the 
lower East Side of New York had ever produced! 

Tierney went to the kitchen, filled a bucket with 
water, and took it to the front porch. Gingerly he 
took the package from the floor and lowered it into 
the pail, carrying it to the farthest end of the lot- 
sized Farm, while George, his ancient rooster, threw 
out his head and announced to a sleeping world that 
all was well with his wives and assistant wives. 

“Okay, George,” said Jim as he returned to the 
kitchen, carefully skirting his precious corn crop. 
Maggie’s electric clock showed that it was three 
o’clock. He didn’t turn on a light. Out in the quiet 
of the country, near a village with one cop, it would 
be child’s play for a gangster to fill him with lead 
through a window and get away in a fast machine. 
Jim sat down in the dark and waited. 

At four o’clock headquarters called. 

“Jim Tierney,” he said in answer. 

“Bill Fallon.” 

Vi ah?? 

“We got a guy in the gallery,’ announeed Bill, 
“with a short left leg, but he ain’t tall and thin.” 

“You got his measurements before you, Bill?” 

coven. (Continued on page 26) 
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steamer that he had boarded at Three Rivers 

and watched St. Matthew’s Isle become a clear 
picture as the boat steamed toward it. That island, 
a tranquil, mile-long ridge of varicolored green upon 
the blue, sunlit expanse of the St. Lawrence, was his 
empire. He had inherited it. He owned it. The 
unexpected demise of a remote and unsuspected uncle 
had transformed him into a man of property. 

A month ago he had been a cowboy student, work- 
ing his way through the University of Alberta. At 
the age of eighteen he had been a homeless waif of 
the cattle ranges: and now, two weeks after his nine- 
teenth birthday, he was proprietor of St. Matthew’s 
Isle, with “all its appurtenances of house, farm 
buildings, furniture, machinery, and live stock.” 
That’s the way the lawyer at Medicine Hat had put it. 

“Everything your uncle possessed,” the lawyer had 
informed him, “belongs to you. There’s twenty-eight 
hundred dollars and thirty-four cents in cash, and 
the island in the St. Lawrence, which represents a 
farm property of considerable value. The island is at 
present occupied by a Mr. Gregory Mace. You'll 
probably find him a pleasant fellow. He insisted on 
acting as caretaker there during your uncle’s illness, 
and as a result he’s been on the island since early 
spring. Mr. Mace knows you are coming to take over 
the estate; so he’ll be expecting you. He’s distantly 
related to you—a cousin, I believe.” 

A cousin. Gregory Mace. A cousin who might 
possibly have expected to inherit the island himself. 
Cousin Gregory... : 

As the little steamer neared St. Matthew’s Isle, 
Craig Barrett found himself wondering for the first 
time what sort of man his Cousin Gregory would be. 
While he wondered he examined his inheritance. 


C RAIG BARRETT stood on the deck of the little 


The end of the island that the boat was approach- 


ing was a rounded, gently sloping hillside. Near the 
bottom of the hill, well above a low-lying field that 
ran down to the sandy beach along the river, stood 
the house and barns. It was a great, square house, 
fashioned of stone by early French settlers, and it 
seemed to have many doors, which were closely shut- 
tered. From the river bank below it, some fifty yards 
from the house, a sturdy wharf jutted forth into the 
river. A small boat was made fast to the wharf, 
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Craig found that Cousin 
Gregory was a coldly 
handsome man with a 
dark mustache and hard 
blue eyes that seemed to 
bore into his own. 


and an open motor boat lay at its mooring near-by. 


A man stood on the wharf and, as the steamer 
touched the stringpiece, Craig, jumping to the wharf 
with his duffle bag and suitcase, was confronted by 
Cousin Gregory. 

Cousin Gregory was a complete surprise. Craig 
had expected to meet a simple island farmer, but he 
found himself shaking hands with a tall, hard-look- 
ing man whose cold, handsome features were accented 
by a dark mustache, whose clothing was a well fit- 
ting, fashionably cut suit of gray homespun, whose 
cold blue eyes seemed to bore and probe into his own. 

“I’m here alone for the present,’ said Cousin 
Gregory, after greetings were exchanged. His voice 
was crisp and metallic, his self-assurance strangely 
irritating. “Since you were taking over the place I 
dismissed the man I had here, and I’m preparing to 
turn the place over to you in a few days’ time. Until 
then I’d like to continue to use the house. I’ve had 
the tenant cottage made ready for you to live in, 
and if you don’t mind staying there till I leave’ it’ll 
be a great convenience to me. Jake Grignon comes 
over every day to look after me, and I’m sure he’ll 
be glad to cook you a bite three times a day.” He 
indicated with a wave of his hand the French-Cana- 
dian farm hand who was wheeling Craig’s baggage 
and some supplies up from the wharf in a wheel- 
barrow. 

Under the crisp and compelling guidance of Cousin 
Gregory, Craig found himself shunted off to the two- 
room tenant cottage that stood in a pleasant grove 
some yards from the house toward the river. ; 

Left alone there, he felt suddenly overcome with 
irritation and chagrin that the cool assurance of 
Cousin Gregory should have so completely side- 


Queer thing, to be forbidden 


your own home by 
a mysterious 


Cousin 


Gregory 
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tracked him. He had looked forward to exploring 
the house and occupying it. He had anticipated tak- 
ing over his kingdom with befitting dignity. Instead 
he had been greeted like an unwelcome guest. 

With a rankling sense of bafflement he strolled 
forth from the cottage and, having no desire for 
further communication with Cousin Gregory, he 
avoided the house and set out to explore the island. 

He first climbed to the top of the hill from which 
he could look down upon the house and barns and 
wharf. To the north this eastern end of the island 
fell away to marshland that reached into the river. 
To the west it extended in pasture land that disap- 
peared in distant woods, which farther on rose sharp- 
ly, suggesting that the western extremity of the 
island rose in a rocky point. Craig started westward. 


N the woods beyond the pasture he found a path 

that led down to the northern shore. Following it, 
he came out on a sandy beach from which he saw the 
shore of another island. It was separated from his 
own by a channel some fifty yards wide through 
which the river roared in furious rapids. Stranded 
on the rocky shore of that neighboring isle was the 
wreck of a large boat that lay high and dry. The 
brilliant vermilion paint that covered the bottom of 
the stranded vessel struck a vivid and beautiful con- 
trast with the gray rocks, the dark evergreens, the 
blue water, and the bluer October sky. Pleased by 
the picture, Craig hurried toward it. 

Intent on his discovery, he rounded a shoulder of 
rock so fast that he almost ran into a young man 
who stood before a small easel on the shore. Craig 
stopped short in surprise and irritation. He had 
wanted to be alone. 

“Good afternoon!” exclaimed the young man. 

“Hello,” said Craig coldly. 

He noticed that the young man was tall, broad- 
shouldered and, in an artistic way, good-looking. He 
wore a shabby suit of brown tweed. His sandy hair 
was tco long and the beard that matched it sadly 
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needed trimming. But there was 
something about the flash of white 
teeth through the beard and the light 
of the man’s gray eyes that was dis- 
arming. On the sketching block that 
the easel bore, the man was paint- 
ing, with a reckless profusion of 
vermilion paint, a picture of the 
stranded vessel across the rapids. 

“My name’s Douglas,” said the 
artist amiably. “Do you work here 
on the island?” 

“I own it,” Craig said dryly. “It’s 
my home.” 

At that Douglas appeared, to 
Craig’s prairie-trained, observing 
eye, to regard him more sharply. 

“Then you’re just the man I’m 
looking for!” cried the artist. “The 
fact is that I landed my boat on your 
island, up at the point. I was look- 
ing for something to paint and 
couldn’t resist the color combination 
of that wreck. If you don’t mind, 
I’d like to camp up on the point for 
a day or two until I finish it.” 

“Why, I guess that’s all right,’ 
said Craig, but his voice was re- 
luctant. He was wondering with 
how many brisk young men he was 
expected to share his inheritance. 
“Go ahead and make yourself com- 
fortable—although I should think it 
was pretty cold camping out in this 
weather.” 

“Tt’s not so bad,” smiled the other. 
“T’ve got the cave, you know.” 

The cave! Craig hadn’t heard 
about that. So there was a cave out 
on the point! Craig suppressed an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Oh, sure,” he said. “The cave!” 
And he was irritated by the suspi- 
cion that the artist regarded his con- 
fusion with a strange narrowness of 
gaze. It made him more confused. 

“Well, it’s all right as far as I’m concerned,” he 
murmured, and turning on his heel walked back along 
a new path into the woods. 

He felt the eyes of the young artist following him 
and experienced an uneasy premonition of trouble. 
The behavior of Cousin Gregory had been darned 
peculiar. And this fellow, Douglas, had a queer way 
of looking at you. There seemed to be something 
queer about the whole set-up, about the whole atmos- 
phere of the island. He felt he was being watched. 


E found himself now faced by a fork in the trail, 

one branch leading westward toward the point, 
the other eastward toward the house. For a moment 
he hesitated, tempted to explore the point and look 
over the cave. But he was hungry, and the woods 
were dusky with approaching evening; he didn’t want 
Jake Grignon to depart before cooking him his “bite.” 
As he turned down the trail toward the house he heard 
a sound behind him and turned to see Douglas emerge 
from the shore trail and turn westward. Again he 
felt that the young artist was watching him. 

It was dark and decidedly chilly when he arrived 
at the tenant house. He was glad to find a light 
there, and more glad to find Jake Grignon standing 
beside a hot stove, grilling a small steak for him. 
Jake was a man of few words, and after cooking 
Craig’s meal he quietly took himself off. Craig heard 
him start the outboard motor of the little boat he 
had beached on the sand, and heard the motor chug 
itself into silence as it departed to the mainland. 

He ate his meal in solitary grandeur, washed his 
few dishes, and sat down to read a magazine he had 
brought with him. But he grew restless. Though 
long nights on the range had taught him to adapt 
himself philosophically to lonesome vigils, tonight his 
nerves seemed to be on edge. Laying down the maga- 
zine, he put on his mackinaw coat and left the cottage 
to walk in the crisp, cold blackness of the late Oc- 
tober night. 

The clear night air was soothing. The starlit sky, 
the velvet blackness of the river, and the sound of 
distant, whistling boats all contributed to the tran- 
quillity of a perfect evening. Then a pale gleam 
that moved like a flash light across the upland field 
above the house reminded Craig that he was not 
alone. 

He watched the flickering light dance toward the 
house and decided that Cousin Gregory was return- 
ing home with the help of a flash light. But return- 
ing home from where? Certainly from somewhere 
west of the ridge. Of course! Cousin Gregory had 
been visiting the artist, Douglas. He was returning 
from the point. But why? What had the two of 
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them got in common? If Douglas knew Gregory, 
why had he not mentioned it? Why was he camping 
off there on the point, pretending to be an artist? 

In an enlivened spirit of interest Craig made his 
way warily toward the house. Sparks were flying 
upward from the great central chimney and tiny 
crevices of light showed through closely drawn cur- 
tains and shutters. Except for these evidences of 
life the house was a black, dead bulk against the 
night. 

Craig was in time to see Cousin Gregory arrive 
at a‘side door, struggle with a heavy lock, and fi- 
nally throw open the door. A stream of light from 
within completely revealed him to Craig’s watchful 
eye. Then the door was closed, and Cousin Gregory 
had disappeared within. 

For some time Craig crept around the house, but 
unable to detect anything more interesting than those 
occasional cracks of light, he gave up his prowling 
and retired to the tenant cottage. After he had put 
out his light, he gazed once more across toward the 
house. But the crevices of light had gone; the black 
bulk of the building had become one with the black- 
ness of the night. Craig went to bed. 

He was awakened by the sound of a shot. He 
didn’t know it was a shot, for it clattered out in the 
night while he slept, but the explosion awakened him 
and he sat up rigid in his bed, every nerve alert. 

Through the open window, clear and strangely 
shrill in the still, cold air, he heard a voice speaking, 
and a thrill ran along his spine as he recognized 
the metallic voice of Cousin Gregory. 

“T haven’t got ’em!” shrilled the voice, high- 
pitched, as though in a passion of fear and hatred. 
“T swear it! Put up your guns! Put ’em up! It 
won’t do you any good! I haven’t got ’em! I 
haven’t—Ah-h-h!”) The voice ended in a despairing 
snarl. 

Almost instantly a rattle of pistol shots followed— 
then silence. . 

Craig leaped from his bed, pulled on shoes, socks, 
and trousers and, snatching up his mackinaw coat 
as he left the door, he wriggled into it while he sped 
toward the house. 

The great, battened door was locked and bolted. 
He turned from it and, as he did so, sighted a dim 
figure that moved in the darkness near the water. 
For an instant he considered investigating it and 
then, uncertain of whether he had seen aright, he 
decided to examine the house first. One long French 
window after another he found shuttered fast until 
on the north side of the house he found it—a shutter 
that hung from one hinge, the bolt ripped out of its 
socket. Inside, the window had been forced, and he 
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passed through it, entering a dark room. Light that 
glowed through a doorway at the far end of the room 
beckoned him and, stumbling over furniture, he made 
his way toward it, passed through the door, and 
entered a spacious living room. 

For the first time Craig Barrett looked upon the 
antique splendors of his inheritance—a splendid 
paneled room, filled with old habitant furniture and 
lighted by a great oil lamp that hung, counter- 
weighted, from the central beam. 

Its light fell upon the body of Cousin Gregory, 
which lay, face down, before the fireplace. 

One hand, Craig saw, clutched an automatic pistol; 
the other, outstretched toward the paneling beside 
the fireplace, lay like a pointing finger revealing the 
cause of his death; for in a direct line with that 
outstretched arm was a panel torn away from its 
place, revealing an aperture through which a mass 
of paper money had fallen out upon the floor. It 
seemed to Craig that there were thousands of dollars 
in bills in the hole behind the panel and on the floor 
beneath it. 

Bewildered and horrified, Craig’s eyes turned from 
the money back to the fallen man. Stepping forward, 
he knelt beside the form of Cousin Gregory. He took 
the pistol from the cold, dead hand and found that 
the metal was still warm. Cousin Gregory had 
fought for his life. But he’d failed. In that fusillade 
of shots, at least two bullets—Craig’ gently opened 
the homespun coat —no, three bullets had stricken 
down Cousin Gregory. Wait. This red stain wasn’t 
a bullet mark. It was too bright. Too vividly ver- 
milion. A smear of bright vermilion, which stained 
the breast of the gray coat. Vermilion. Of course! 
The boat! The artist! 

“I’m afraid we’re too late,” said a quiet voice— 
and Craig looked up to see the bearded artist stand- 
ing in the doorway through which he himself had 
entered the room. 

Craig, the pistol still in his hand, watched the 
young man cross the room toward him. Douglas 
appeared hardly to notice his presence. He crossed 
directly to the body and, kneeling beside Craig, stared 
down upon Cousin Gregory with reflective eyes. In 
doing this he brushed against Craig’s arm, and 
Craig’s heart began to thump as he realized that the 
hard, heavy object that had touched his hand was a 
gun in the artist’s pocket! Almost mechanically 
Craig’s grip tightened on the pistol he held. 

Douglas reached forth one hand and felt deftly the 
pockets of the dead man’s clothing. Craig noticed 
that the hand was stained red—a bright, vermilion 
red. The boy’s finger fondled the trigger of the 
dead man’s pistol. 
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Douglas arose and strode to the open panel. He 
stooped and picked up from the floor a handful of 
the crisp, clean currency. The impudent assurance 
of the murderer—and Craig no longer felt any doubt 
that this pseudo-artist was the murderer—was more 
than Craig could endure. He lifted the pistol and 
carefully covered Douglas with it. 

“Put up your hands!” he cried. “And step back!” 

Douglas turned, a tight smile glittering in his eyes; 
but Craig did not miss the man’s quick, speculative 
glance at the dead man and then, not at him, but 
at the pistol in his hand. Slowly the artist’s hands 
arose, and he moved back. 

“You’re making a mistake!” said Douglas bluntly. 

“T want that gun in your pocket,” snapped Craig. 

“No,” said Douglas, his gray eyes very grave. 
“Put that Luger down. It’s done enough damage 
already.” y 

Craig only drew closer. 
warned. 

Douglas calmly dropped his hands, and Craig stood 
for an instant hesitant. 

“Stick ’em up!” he cried, his voice catching oddly. 


“T’m not fooling!” he 


Douglas shook his head. “No. You’re making a 
mistake. I can’t let you have my gun.” 
“Tl shoot! I swear it!” Craig wondered why it 


was he knew that he couldn’t shoot—couldn’t raise 
the pistol again—and knew that Douglas knew it. 

“Give him the gun!” rumbled a voice in the door- 
way. “Go on. Stick up your hands while he takes 
it.” And Craig turned to find two men covering 
them from the doorway. 

Douglas glanced once at Craig, his eyes infinitely 
grave and at the same time alert with a singular, 


A new voice spoke, in a growl—and 
Craig turned from the body to stare 
past the bearded artist at two men. 
who were covering them both from 


the doorway. 


vivacious light. This time his hands snapped aloft 
without an instant’s hesitation. 

“Take it, kid,” rumbled the stranger’s voice. “He 
knows we ain’t fooling.” 

The two men stepped forward. One was lean and 
tall and dark with sharp black eyes that smoldered 
restlessly. The other was a heavy, round-faced man 
who walked with a peculiar rolling gait. The rum- 
bling voice was his. i 

Holding Douglas closely under their guns, the two 
strangers watched with an alert, tense interest while 
Craig took the gun from the artist’s pocket. Craig 
turned to them, the two guns in his hands. 

“Better give ’em over,” rumbled the heavy man, 
holding out one hand. But Craig held back. “I don’t 
see why,” he said calmly. “I’d like an explanation 
first,” 

“Give over those guns!” The lean man spoke with 
a vicious crackle in his voice. 

Craig saw the black muzzle of the man’s revolver 
move toward him. He turned pale, felt himself doing 
it, and desperately presented the muzzle of the Luger 
in return. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“Easy,” warned the heavy man. 
trouble.” 

He was addressing his companion while he kept 
Douglas covered with an anxious care that didn’t 
escape Craig’s eye. 

“What’s it all about?” demanded Craig. 

“Just another holdup, that’s all,” rumbled the 
heavy man. “Only this time it’s ended in murder. 
Me and Detective Stratton here are plain-clothes men 
of the Provincial Police. This guy’s a smooth one. 


“We don’t want 
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We’ve been tailing him for months, 
and we got here too late, that’s all. 
What I’d like to know is who you are, 
and how you come into this?” 

“I own the island,” said Craig. “I 
just arrived today to take it over.” He 
glanced at Douglas who still stood 
with his hands aloft and his gray eyes 
darting from one face to another with 
that peculiar, grave vivacity. 

“Tf I’m your prisoner,” Douglas 
said quietly, “I wish you’d trot out 
your manacles and let me take my 
arms down.” 

“Take ’em down anyway,” 
Craig. “You’re covered.” 

The lifted arms moved slightly. 

“Keep ’em up!” boomed the heavy 


said 


man. He turned on Craig with great 
ferocity. “I’m giving orders here!” 
he cried. “Keep out of it! If you’ve 


got any sense, keep your mouth shut.” 

“If you’ve got any backbone,” said 
Douglas coolly, “ask ’em why they 
don’t handcuff me. They’re not police- 
men.” 

The lean Stratton snarled some- 
thing inarticulate. 

“Shut up!” roared the heavy man. 
“All of you!” 

He addressed himself again to 
Craig, who had not dropped the muz- 
zles of his guns. 

“Listen, kid,’ he said. “We lost 
this guy once, by letting him talk too 
much. I don’t want it to happen 
again. You can help us. My name’s 
Devereaux, of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department of the Provincial 
Police of Quebec. Stratton and I 
have got to go over this murder, and 
we want him out of the way. Will 
you help us out? Will you help us 
make the arrest and bring a killer to 
justice?” 

Craig stared him in the eyes. The 
man’s straight gaze impressed him. 
He glanced over at Douglas, standing 
calm and straight with his hands 
aloft. Then he noticed the vermilion 
stain upon the artist’s hand. It de- 
cided him. 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Good!” boomed Devereaux. ‘What 
I want you to do is take him into 
the other room. Better yet. Take 
him over to that other house. Don’t 
let him come near you, and make him 
keep his hands up. He’s smooth. He’ll 


try and talk himself out of it. Don’t 
listen. If he tries any rough stuff, 
shoot. And shoot to kill. He’s a 
killer, and he’ll understand that. 


Think you can do it?” 

“Sure,” said Craig. He turned to 
Douglas, and stepping to his side, 
pressed the muzzle of one gun gently against him. 
“You walk with me,” he ordered quietly. 

Douglas smiled very faintly. “You’re making a 
mistake,” he said. 

“Walk,” ordered Craig. 

“This way,” grinned Devereaux, and unbolted the 
great front door for them. 

Douglas walked through with Craig’s gun pressing 
against his back; and in that manner Craig marched 
him back to the tenant cottage. There he ordered 
Douglas to light a lamp and, this done, he retreated 
a couple of paces and, facing Douglas, covered him. 
So far, it seemed to him, he had done well. Now, 
staring at his prisoner, he began to wonder how the 
affair was to terminate. Douglas spoke. 

“How long have you run with that gang?” he de- 
manded, 

“Since they helped me out by sticking you up,” 
said Craig, dryly. “It’s no use talking.” 

“T thought so,” said Douglas. “They’ve duped 
you.” 

“Don’t talk,” said Craig. “If you’re not guilty, 
you'll have lots of time to prove it.” 

“And if they’re guilty, they’ll have lots of time 


to escape.” The gray eyes stared at Craig with an 
eloquent curiosity. “How about that?” demanded the 
prisoner. 


Craig seated himself on the table and shoved into 
his pocket the gun he had taken from Douglas. The 
Luger he held unwaveringly leveled upon his prisoner. 

“That,” he said coolly, “is up to me, I guess. I’ve 
got to bet—don’t move! I’m firing without hesita- 
tion, this time!—I’ve got to bet on which is the killer, 
and I’m picking you because (Continued on page 28) 
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OR two years Dolly Gray had battled 
Pe earn his baseball letter at State 

College. And now, in his senior year, 
just when it seemed certain that as utility 
outfielder he would achieve his goal, Bruce Morgan 
swaggered in from an upstate college and bumped 
him off the road. 

Broad - shouldered and thick-wristed, cocky and 
aggressive, Bruce Morgan had announced on the first 
day of practice that he could slam three pitches out 
of four to the scoreboard. Then he had demanded 
and received the heaviest bat the team manager could 
find, and had hit the first two pitches far over the 
centerfielder’s head. The third hit caromed off the 
scoreboard. The manager asked him how he did it, 
and Bruce Morgan snorted disdainfully that he had 
swung an ax in a lumber camp all his life. He also 
told the manager that he had seen nothing! Wait 
until the season got under way! 

Dolly watched his rival at bat. He saw the con- 
fident intentness of Morgan’s face with its bony 
cheekbones and ridged forehead. Fascinated, he 
watched the lash of the heavy bat and the sharp 
crack as another ball started its long trip. With a 
regretful sigh, Dolly glanced down at his own slender 
build, his fine wrists and hands. Feeling strongly the 
futility of baseball, he turned and trotted for the gym. 

In the locker room he found Todd, first baseman, 
standing before an empty locker and looking guilty. 

“Oh, it’s you,” the lanky first baseman breathed 
with evident relief. 

“Just a mental wizard,” Dolly said in mock ad- 
miration. “One good, long look at me, and bingo! 
You knew who it was. What are you up to, anyhow?” 

“The Devilers have gone into executive session and 
decided that Bruce Morgan, the Neanderthal man, 
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needs civilizing,’” Todd explained. ‘“He’s much too 
loud for a sophomore. And careless. He left his 
locker open, and I’m just moving his clothes to the 
only other vacant locker in this row. Sort of an 
intelligence test!” 

“Count me out,” Dolly said. “Brute and I are 
rivals. Already he’s practically cinched my job as 
fourth best outfielder on this championship club.” 

“Falling down on the Devilers?” Todd chided, 
reaching down to pat the gym cat, a female named 
Nellie, who was rubbing herself against Todd’s leg. 

“T’m with the Devilers in anything but this,” Dolly 
said finally. 

The Devilers claimed to be a quartet, but during 
the previous season they had become dealers in plain 
and fancy pranks, with the avowed purpose of mak- 
ing life miserable for the rest of the squad. The 
other two members of the Devilers were Pat Patten- 
gill, pitcher, and Frick, centerfielder. 

“Two years I’ve slaved,” Dolly said with a sorrow- 
ful note that wasn’t entirely humorous. “And this 
year, when prospects look bright, along comes a thick- 
chested slugger from the open spaces and steps right 
on my toes.” 

“Go take a pill,” Todd growled, carrying an armful 
of the sophomore’s clothes up the aisle. “You can 
field better than the Brute.” 

Todd finished transferring the clothes, picked up 
Nellie, placed her in the Brute’s empty locker, and 
followed Dolly into the showers. They were there 
when the squad trooped in from the field, and they 


could hear the confident voice of the recruit, louder ‘ 
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Brute slid and 
the second 
baseman’s arm 
flashed down- 
ward. Out! 
Dolly groaned. 


an 


than the rest, declaiming on the art of 
batting. 

“I swing the same weight stick as Babe 
Ruth,” Brute was saying. 

Under the steaming shower Todd soaped himself 
vigorously and started singing. “With a hey nonny 
nonny, and a hotcha-cha—” 

Suddenly his song broke off. From the locker 
room came the Brute’s husky, indignant voice. 

“Hey! Somebody swiped my clothes!” 

“Step number one,” Todd murmured. “He’s dis- 
covered that they’re gone. He’s not so dumb!” 

Brute’s form appeared in the doorway to the 
shower, his broad face bearing a puzzled look, his 
arms akimbo. 

“You two see anything of my clothes?” he asked. 
“You left practice early.” 

Todd turned around and glanced through the steam 
at the broad-shouldered recruit. 

“You’ve got ’em on,” he said, deftly soaping his 
left shoulder blade. 

“I mean my street clothes. There was a cat in my 
locker and my clothes are gone.” 

“Maybe the cat ate ’em,” Todd speculated. 

Brute snorted and departed. For the next few 
minutes, while Todd and Dolly dried themselves and 
started to dress, Brute stormed about the room, 
quizzing managers, assistant managers, and the 
janitor. Finally he departed to seek the towel man. 

“I’m going to put ’em back in his locker while he’s 
gone,” Dolly whispered. “That’ll be something else 
for him to figure out.” 

Dolly almost got the clothes back in time. Not quite. 
Brute appeared in the aisle with the towel man just 
as Dolly was hanging up the breeches. The re- 
cruit’s heavy eyebrows went up and his tanned face 
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When Brute 
Morgan smashed 


his way into 
the varsity 

line-up he left 
a trail of 
wreckage! 


reddened. He advanced upon Dolly. 

“I thought you did it,” he said angrily. 

Dolly’s jaw dropped in amazement at 
the rage in Brute’s voice. 

“Smart trick for a fading outfielder,” 
Brute went on. “How’d you like to have 
me take a poke at you—” 

Dolly flushed angrily. ‘Lumber camp 
stuff, Brute—” 

“Lumber camp stuff is going to blast you right 
out of your job,” Brute retorted. “An outfielder 
that can’t hit—” 

Todd interposed his tall form between the two and 
placed a restraining hand on Brute’s shoulder. 

“Change oil,” he said. “Your motor’s knocking. 
I changed your clothes.” 

Frick’s gay laugh rang out. “Elementary stuff,” 
he yelped joyfully. “Is this home economics—chang- 
ing clothes for children?” 

A storm of banter broke over Brute’s head. Head 
up and fists clenched, Brute faced them as though 
he’d like to spring at them. And Dolly, sensing 
Brute’s inability to cope with this kind of treatment, 
felt a sudden wave of sympathy. 

His sympathy disappeared the next day, however, 
when he found a broad plank leaning against his 
locker and a note pinned to it, reading: “Gray: Try 
batting with this.” —, 

That afternoon Brute dropped an easy fly ball, 
and against his locker the next day was an old fish 
net with the admonition: “Catch ’em in this.” And 
the following day, when Brute failed to beat out an 
infield hit, a pair of rusted roller skates was. pre- 
sented to him. The Devilers were in action. Brute 
replied by going tooth and nail for Dolly’s job, and 
Dolly began fighting with new determination to keep 
it. The war was on. 

Brute won the first skirmish. State won her first 
six games with her regular outfield—Masterson in 
left, Frick in center, Bob Waddey in right. But in 
the first game of the Leighton series, a charley horse 
began bothering Frick, and Brute replaced him in 
the fourth inning. In his three times at bat he hit 
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**T told you 
to hold it!” 
Dolly said 
hotly. ‘*You 
said, ‘Go 
on’,”” Brute 
spat out, 


the ball solidly every time—once for a double and 
twice for flies that backed the Leighton left fielder 
to the fence. Afterwards he announced to the squad 
that he’d do better when he’d had more game ex- 


* perience. 


Todd consoled Dolly at practice. “Did you ever 
hear anybody quite so loud?” he complained. “But 
don’t worry, son. It isn’t these games that count. 
Wait’ll we meet Lawrence and Southern.” 

To earn a letter at State a candidate had to play 
nine innings against Lawrence or Southern. Weeks 
passed. The team went on winning games and the 
Devilers harmonized and generally enlivened the 
trips. And Dolly patiently bided his time. In the 
Normal game Brute again relieved Frick, and in the 
fourth inning Dolly saw Brute, with orders to bunt, 
walk to the plate and smash out.a double. The senior 
drew in his breath sharply. Coach Hendricks was a 
disciplinarian. One more break like that... . 

The break came in the two-game Lawrence series. 
Lawrence had lost one game—State none. Dolly 
allowed himself to hope that he might play at least 
a few innings toward his letter, in this series, but in 
the first game Coach Hendricks sent Brute out to 
centerfield and Dolly to the first-base coaching line. 

State started the first inning with three straight 
hits and still failed to score. A single by Poke Jarvis, 
catcher, a successful bunt by Masterson, and a short 
single to left by Waddey filled the sacks. And then 
Todd popped to the pitcher, Holden struck out, and 
Baker sent a long fly to center that the outfielder 
eaught with his back to the diamond. 

Pat held the Lawrence sluggers hitless in the last 
half of the inning, and State went to bat in the second 
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inning thirsty for blood. They had walloped the 
Lawrence pitcher solidly in the first inning. Now 
they wanted a score. And Brute, first up, smashed 
a smoking single over second, and stood dancing off 
first as West came to bat. 

West hit the first ball pitched on a looping curve 
to right center and Brute started down the base 
path. Then, when it was apparent that the right 
fielder would reach the ball, he trotted back to first 
and waited, poised for the dash to second. 

Dolly looked at the descending ball, then at Brute. 
Instantly he decided that Brute couldn’t make it. But 
Brute, tensed for the start, wasn’t looking around. 

“Hold it!” Dolly yelled sharply. 

But at that instant, the ball landed in the outfield- 
er’s glove and Brute was off for second. The throw 
came to the second baseman on the first hop. Brute 
slid and the second baseman’s arm flashed downward. 
The umpire’s thumb jerked up. Out! Dolly groaned. 

Pattengill struck out, and as the teams changed 
sides, Coach Hendricks walked up to Dolly, his lean 
face stern and his blue eyes frosty. 

“Did you send Brute down on that short fly?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir,” Dolly replied. 

The coach beckoned abruptly to Brute who was 
starting for the field, glove in hand. 

“Why did you try to go to second?” he asked. 

Brute nodded toward Dolly. “He told me to,” he 
replied coolly. 

“T told you to hold it!” Dolly replied hotly. 

“You said ‘Go on’,” Brute spat out. 

For a moment the coach looked at the two. 
“Go in for Morgan, Dolly,” he said shortly. 

Brute reddened, then turned and hurled his glove 
angrily toward the bench. Dolly unhitched his glove 
from his belt and ran out to center. A few minutes 
later, when the inning was over, Brute met Dolly at 
the water pail. A mixture of anger and reluctant 
admiration was on his face. 

“A smart trick,” he said in a low voice. 
you now.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Dolly asked. 

“T mean you pulled a fast one and got away with 
it,” Brute said. 

“Do you mean to say that I sent you down to sec- 
ond and then deliberately lied to get you taken out?” 

“Why not?” Brute asked. “The Lawrence game 
counts toward your letter—it was a smart stunt!” 

“T don’t play that way,” Dolly answered shortly. 

“But you get to play seven innings in a Lawrence 
game,” Brute replied. “Don’t worry. I’ll be back in!” 

Dolly looked at his rival, puzzled. 

“Do you really think that I would work for my- 
self—like that?” he asked unbelievingly. 

“Say! If I hadn’t scrapped for myself, I’d still 
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be in the woods,” Brute scoffed. “I scrapped to get 
into Saugus College and I had to battle to get here. 
A fellow’s got to look out for himself—nobody else 
is going to do it for him.” 

“Sometimes,”? Dolly said, “you get farther scrap- 
ping for others.” 

Brute laughed skeptically. 

After her first two promising innings—both of 
which had failed to produce a run—State was unable 
to get under way. Lawrence pushed a counter over 
in the eighth and won the game, 1 to 0. 

Dolly didn’t get to play the second game of the 
series. Frick went back into the line-up, and For- 
sythe pitched the team to a 8 to 1 victory. But the 
Lawrence series seemed to shake the confidence of 
the team. They fell into a midseason batting slump 
and dropped a game to the easy Western team, 4 to 
2. Dolly alternated with Frick at center, and batted 
a mediocre .260. With his superb fielding—his ability 
to judge fly balls, to take them on the run and spear 
them off the fence—he choked off more than one rally. 
But his batting was less than fair. 

The Devilers continued to function in train and 
hotel lobby, however, as though the team were riding 
the crest. 

“Maybe,” suggested Frick, “if we pull a real bright 
one, the team will snap out of it.” 

And so, in Midville, home of Teachers’ College, they 
walked out to the public square and sang doleful 
ballads to the accompaniment 
of a uke, while Pat, with his 
coat collar turned up, col- 
lected pennies in a tin cup. 
They paraded the University 
campus in a junk wagon, and 
in the University game, with 
State three runs ahead, Todd 
borrowed a policeman’s night 
stick and laid down a perfect 
bunt. In the hotel lobby at 
Leighton, they strung a 
clothesline that flaunted the 
team manager’s underwear 
from mezzanine rail to 
chandelier. ~ 

News of their exploits 
trickled back to the campus, 
and the athletic director de- 
cided that practical jokes 
were not the best advertise- 
ment for State College. Out- 
wardly severe, yet sympa- 
thetic, Coach Hendricks laid 
down the orders that there’d 
be no more practical jokes 
committed in public. 

“You might play a little 
baseball instead,” the coach 
added with pointed irony. 
The team had lost three 
games—one game more than 
the powerful Southern team, 
and the same number of 
games as Lawrence. They 
were still in a batting slump, 
and it was only the heroic 
pitching of Pat and For- 
sythe that kept State in the 
race. 

The team grew tense and 
worried. The infield began 
making errors and base-run- 
ning grew uncertain. Then, 
with the final series against 
Southern just a week away, 
a wave of disaster struck the 
squad. Poke Jarvis, by far 
the best catcher in the league, 
broke a finger. Frick’s char- 
ley horse knotted up so badly 
that he took to crutches. 
West, at third, got a tele- 
gram that his father was ill, 
and left for home. It was a 
thoroughly wrecked team 
that entered the last mad lap 
of the Conference race. 

Dolly knew that he would 
play in the Southern series— 
for him that was the one 
bright ray in the heavy 
gloom. The Devilers did their 
best to break the pall, but 
even their hilarity was a 
little forced. 

Through it all, Brute Mor- 
gan lived morosely alone, a 
different kind of being in a 
world he didn’t understand. 
Relenting a bit, Pat and 


Prettiest catch I’ 


Todd began to cultivate the husky sophomore. They 
took him to movies, made him a part of their chatter, 
and discovered in him an acceptable bass voice. And 
once they even got him to sing a lumber camp ditty. 
But toward Dolly, Brute maintained a:hostile and 
bitter front. 

They arrived in Southern City early Thursday 
night in a grim, determined mood, and rode to the 
Fort Lee Hotel. After getting settled in their rooms, 
part of the squad got permission from the coach to 
go down and get sandwiches. Dolly, Todd, Waddey, 
Jarvis with his bandaged hand, Pat, and a reluctant 
Brute trooped down to the coffee shop and sat at the 
long counter behind which gleamed great coffee urns 
and glass trays full of pie. 

“Our coffee is the best in the city,” Pat read aloud 
from a wall sign. 

“Second cup free,” Todd added. “That’s nice.” 

“Fort Lee coffee is an experience’,” Dolly quoted 
from the menu. 

The waitress behind 
pleasure. 

“Coffee?” she asked politely. 

“No!” Dolly, Todd and Pat yelled in unison. 

They ate ham and egg sandwiches and milk, made 
caustic remarks about coffee, sang the “State College 
Swing” for the benefit of the few late diners in the 
restaurant, and departed for the lobby. At the 


the counter beamed with 


elevator Dolly excused himself from the gang, bought 


ve ever seen!”? 
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the Southerner said warmly. 
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a magazine, and sought a quiet corner in the reading 
room. Chin on chest, body sunk deep in the leather 
armchair, he read one story, then shut up the maga- 
zine and took a cat nap. 

He woke with a start, conscious that the reading 
room was very still and that there were no noises 
from the lobby. In the unnatural quietness he heard 
a sound as though a door were being carefully shut. 
Out of the corner of his eye he could see the coffee 
shop entrance, and in the half light he made out a 
form standing against it. The form detached itself 
and moved diagonally across the reading room 
toward a stair that led to the mezzanine. It was a 
chunky form, walking stealthily, and with something 
of a shock Dolly realized that it was Brute. Evi- 
dently Brute hadn’t seen him. What was the sopho- 
more up to? : 

Dolly looked at his watch and gasped. One 
o’clock! He had slept four hours! For a moment he 
sat in befuddled thought. Then, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, he walked out to the lobby, bade a perfunctory 
good-night to the clerk, and went to the elevator. In 
his room he explained to Todd, his roommate, that 
he had fallen asleep while reading his magazine. 
But of Brute he said nothing. 

The next morning he awoke early, dressed, and 
went down for breakfast at seven o’clock. After his 
long nap, he had been unable to sleep. He found the 
lobby in a strange state of excitement. A red-faced 
; man was talking in a loud, 
indignant voice to the clerk. 
Near the door to the coffee 
shop a group of men argued, 
and one of them Dolly recog- 
nized as the white-haired 
maitre d’hotel. From this 
group, presently, none other 
than Coach Hendricks de- 
tached himself and _ strode 
with brisk steps toward the 
clerk. Dolly watched him 
talk to the clerk. A sudden 
thrill ran up his spine as he 
saw the clerk point emphati- 
cally toward him. And the 
next moment, Hendricks was 
walking toward Dolly, spots 
of color on his cheeks and his 
eyes bright. 

“Dolly,” he said. “I gave 
out the order that there’d be 
no more pranks, and I meant 
it. Ill have to stick you on 
the bench for this.” 

Dolly mistrusted his ears. 
“Wh-what prank?” he asked 
blankly. 

“T think you know,” Hen- 
dricks replied shortly. “The 
clerk says he’s certain you 
were the only one involved.” 

Dolly was too amazed for 
words. He saw the coach 
turn and walk away. He 
glanced from the clerk to the 
group at the coffee shop door. 
Then he walked toward the 
coffee shop to investigate, 
feeling a strange impulse to 
laugh aloud. Whatever the 
mistake was, he could soon 
correct it. 

Inside the coffee shop, 
workmen in overalls were 
scrubbing the floor with stiff 
brushes, industriously remov- 
ing white-painted signs from 
the tile. Dolly read what 
was left and chuckled: 

“Drink one cup of our 
coffee and you'll never want 


“No coffee like it — thank 
goodness!” 

**A perfect coal-tar 
blend—” 

At the counter, a waitress 
was explaining to a regular 
customer. “Hach night we 
put the ground coffee in cloth 
sacks and leave the sacks in 
one of the pie cases, ready 
for morning. One of those 
college boys got.in some time 
last night, emptied half the 
coffee from the sacks and put 
in tobacco. I had about six 
customers when we opened 
and I served them all coffee. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Here’s a fifteen-cent theft 
that threw a quiet 


town into hysterical anger! 
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Through the cleared lane came two brawny 
officers, gripping the madman. 


The crowd 
rumbled menacingly. 


You Never Can Tell 


the Winston News, pushed back the by 
long-distance telephone and glanced 
about the city room. Hard eyes searched for and 
found Phil Carter, bending over his typewriter. 

“Carter!” Big Jim rumbled. 

The young reporter rose swiftly. There was a note 
in Verity’s harsh voice that brought quick uneasiness 
to Phil. Big Jim was just—but he was hard. 

Verity was leafing through the preceding day’s 
issue as Phil approached his desk. A heavy finger 
began running down the columns of an inside page, 
and halted at a certain item. Then Big Jim thrust 
the paper at Phil, demanding: 

“That your yarn, Carter?” 

“Yes, sir,” Phil answered slowly, recognizing the 
story. It was a brief item stating that a man had 
been taken off. a south-bound passenger train and 
operated on for acute appendicitis in the Winston 
hospital. Surely there could be nothing wrong in 
the story—he had got it direct from the hospital. 
Emboldened, he faced Verity squarely. 

“Yes, sir, I wrote that. Anything wrong with it?” 

For a long moment Verity surveyed Phil. Then he 
spoke. “How’d you get it—at the hospital?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In person? Did you go to the hospital?” 

Phil flushed. “No, sir. I was in a hurry. So I 
called the desk, and the girl gave me the item. Isn’t 
it correct?” 

Big Jim laughed mirthlessly. “Correct as far as 
it goes,” he rasped—“but it doesn’t go far enough. 
Do you know who the man is?” 

“Why, R. P. James of Chicago,” Phil answered 


Be Jim Verity, owner and editor of 


slowly. “That was the name the girl gave me.” 
“The name’s correct,” Verity said bitterly. “But 
do you know who he is? No, of course not. The girl 


at the desk probably knew, but she doesn’t know 
what makes a news story. This man is Ralph James, 
congressman from Illinois, and a member of power- 
ful committees in Washington. Whatever happens 
to him is news all over the nation. And you muffed 
that! You let us miss a yarn like that!” 

Phil’s flush grew deeper. “How did you find this 
out?” he asked weakly. 

“Associated Press called me just now and raised 
thunder because we failed to get it on the night 
wire, The Chicago office learned of it from tele- 


Robert and Hoyt Moore 


GRATTAN CONDON, Illustrator 


grams sent the family and queried Memphis. Carter, 
you’ve certainly let us in for a sweet mess on this 
yarn. If I’d only been on the desk last night I might 
have caught it—it would have to happen on my 
night off!”, 

“I’m sorry,” Phil began, but Verity interrupted. 

“Sure, you’re sorry,” he growled. “So am I, and 
so’s the A.P. If our subscribers knew it, they’d be 
sorry, too. Everybody’s sorry—but that does us no 
good now. You fell down because you were careless. 
I’ve watched you lately and seen you using the tele- 
phone too much. Youw’re getting sloppy, and you’ve 
got to snap out of it if you want to stick on this 
job.” 

“Of course, I can quit if you wish,” Phil flared. 

“Sure,” snorted Verity. “Anybody can quit. That’s 
the easiest thing to do any time and anywhere. I 
didn’t think you were that sort, but if you want to 
run out on me it’s all right. But, thinking you 
wanted to be a newspaper man, I’ve told you these 
things. You’ve got to stop taking the easy way to 
cover stories.” 

“But you can’t be everywhere,” Phil remonstrated, 
anger thickening his voice. “There are times when 
you must use the telephone.” 

“Yes,” agreed Verity, “you’re right. When you’re 
taking a report of the ladies’ aid society, the tele- 
phone’s all right, provided you get the names straight. 
Their business is mostly routine. But you’ve got to 
learn that yarns like this one at the hospital are 
likely to be real stories. The fact that a man was 
removed from a train here, dangerously ill, was worth 
a story. Your instinct should have warned you to 
dig deeper into it. Didn’t you have any curiosity 
about who this man was?” 

Phil shook his head. “Thought he was some trav- 
eler,” he answered shortly. 

Big Jim snorted again. “Carter,” he said, “you’ve 
got to develop your curiosity. You must wonder 
what lies back of every yarn you write. And you’ve 
got to follow up every lead.” 


“But these little stories—” 

“You never know whether a story is a 
little one or a whopper when it breaks,” 
Verity declared. “Kid, I’ve seen murder done for 
a dime. And I once started out in a police car to 
round up a pair of sneak thieves—and wound up with 
four dead men when the yarn was written. You 
never can tell in this business. You’ve got to follow 
up every lead and be ready for a whopper if it does 
break. That’s all,” he finished abruptly. 

Phil turned away, heartsick and boiling with anger. 
He knew he had fallen down—but Big Jim didn’t 
need to rub it in so hard! 

He went back to his typewriter, finished his copy, 
slammed it on Verity’s desk, and stalked away. He 
wanted to chuck the job right then, but Big Jim had 
said quitting was the easiest thing to do. 

Well, he wouldn’t take the easiest way. First he’d 
do something to show up the big, impassive man— 
and then he’d tell him he was through! 

He turned grimly to his notebook to see what he 
had planned for the afternoon’s work. A _ penciled 
entry told him he was due to interview Lewis Quig- 
gins. Quiggins was general manager of the Ten- 
nessee Northern and his private car would be swing- 
ing at the rear of the Panama Limited that after- 
noon. Phil wanted to talk to him about prospects 
for increasing shop forces in Winston. 

“But he’ll just hand out a lot of hooey,’’? he mut- 
tered to himself, scowling at the notebook. 

Then he flushed as he realized that he was again 
deciding in advance that a story was unimportant. 
He’d have to snap out of that. He realized it now. 
Yet Verity’s criticism stung and rankled. The chief 
might have been more decent about it. Besides, he 
was unreasonable. Chicago-trained, he expected big- 
city stories in a small town like Winston. It wasn’t 
fair! 

Glowering, Phil strode out of the office, stepped 
into his coupe, and whirled away uptown. It was 
more than an hour before Quiggins’ train was due, 
but he had had enough of the place that held Big 
Jim. More than enough! 

Passing the police station, he saw Bailey Hudson 
of the detective force getting into a squad car. He 
pulled up alongside. 

“Got a call?” he inquired. 

Hudson nodded. “A hot case, kid,” he grinned. 
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“Some tramp pretending to be deaf and dumb ordered 
a sandwich and cup of coffee a little while ago in 
Barton’s restaurant on Fourth Street. Made signs 
till Barton understood what he wanted. Ate, and 
then. started out without paying. Barton said he 
tried to stop him, but the man was a big, strong 
guy and just growled and pushed him to one side 
and went on. Barton was hot. He called in and the 
chief told me to go out and pick up this tramp. Ill 
get Barton and take a look. The man headed out 
toward the new railroad yards. Want to come along?” 

“Believe not,” Phil answered. “It doesn’t sound 
like much of a yarn. I can get the story at head- 
quarters after you bring him in.” 

“Sure,” said Hudson, and drove away. 

As Phil sat there idly, a quick, hot thought came 
to him. Here was a chance to follow up one of these 
little yarns that Verity claimed might develop into 
something big. He’d cover this one and write it in 
full. He’d hand Big Jim a column story of a tramp 
caught by officers for the theft of a fifteen-cent 
lunch. Yes, he’d do it—he’d show Big Jim! 

It was a couple of miles to the railroad yards out- 
side the city limits, and Hudson was far in the lead. 
Phil pressed down hard on the throttle and set out 
to overhaul him. 

As Phil finally shot around the corner of the out- 
lying cemetery onto the state highway, he saw Hud- 
son’s car, just beginning the long climb to the high 
overpass crossing the tracks. Phil quickened his 
speed but before he reached the incline he saw Hud- 
son’s car stop on the wide bridge. The officer stepped 
out and hailed a man who was walking. He pushed 
the stranger into his car and turned back toward 
town. 

“Got him,” he called as Phil rolled past. 

Phil turned and set out behind the police car. 
He’d follow up this story. What was it Verity had 
said—he’d seen murder done for a dime? Well, this 
was a fifteen-cent case—maybe good for a murder 
and a half! Phil smiled sardonically. 

Looking at the speeding police car, he could see 
the squat figure of Barton in the center of the rear 
seat. Evidently Hudson preferred his prisoner on 
the front seat. 

Hudson was setting a fast pace, and getting pretty 
far ahead. Phil increased his speed, glanced down 
to see how fast he was going, and looked up again. 

“Hey!” he exclaimed, startled. 
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Something was wrong with the police car. He 
had heard no sound above the roar of his own noisy 
machine, but the car in front was swaying from side 
to side. Its speed had suddenly decreased. Phil’s 
first thought was that a tire had blown out—but then 
he saw more sinister signs. 

Barton’s head, Phil saw through the rear window, 
now hung hatless at a curious angle, and the men in 
front seemed to be struggling. The car continued 
to careen about the road. : 

Phil pressed down hard on the throttle. It looked 
as if Hudson needed help! With roaring motor and 
hammering heart he bore down on the police car. 

But before he could reach it, Hudson’s car rocketed 
from the pavement and collided with a telephone pole. 
There was a shattering crash, the pole snapped back- 
ward, and the car rebounded, coming to a shudder- 
ing stop. At that moment Phil’s car shot near, 
brakes locked, wheels sliding. 

As Phil leaped from it, the door of Hudson’s car 
swung open, and out bounded a big man— face 
bloody from a cut in the forehead, and eyes gleam- 
ing. With a curious barking sound he started toward 
Phil, a revolver clutched in his right hand!.- 

Phil sent a lightning glance into the car. Barton 
lay crumpled motionless in the back seat and Hud- 
son was sprawled, struggling, over the steering wheel. 
Phil’s eyes went back to the advancing man, and the 
boy retreated a step. 

Under a torn, bloody shirt the man’s great hairy 
chest was heaving, but his eyes stared blankly as-he 
came on. In-them was something so unwavering, 
so devoid of expression, that Phil knew, with sudden 
coldness in his stomach, that he was facing a lunatic 
—a wild and irresponsible killer. That revolver 
might be raised at any moment! Phil backed away 
farther, step by step. | 

But for some reason the man did not. lift the 
weapon. Phil was never to know what sudden quirk 
in that cloudy brain saved him. With an unintel- 
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Phil knew, with sudden coldness in 
his stomach, that he was facing a 
lunatic. 


ligible, guttural growl, the madman waved 
his hairy hand toward the car, and then 
plunged off into a roadside field, running 
at top speed through the tall weeds. For 
a moment Phil watched him in benumbed 
horror. Then he roused himself and turned 
back to the police car. 

Hudson had crawled toward the door, 
and beckoned to him. 

“Need help, Phil,” he gasped huskily. “He got 
Barton — right through the heart, I guess. He 
didn’t make a sound. Got me through the body— 
I’m badly hurt. Ought to have watched him closer. 
He grabbed my gun and shot me. Then killed Barton. 
Must be a lunatic. . . . I thought he was just some 
smart tramp. You'll have to get us to a hospital.” 

Phil nodded. There was no one in sight—no other 
help. The police car wasn’t greatly damaged. It 
would run... He’d leave them in that. No time to lose. 

Shifting Hudson into an easier position, he slipped 
into the driver’s seat and pressed the starter. The 
motor whirred into life and soon Phil was hurtling 
toward town, with Hudson slumped beside him, seem- 
ing barely alive. 

Reaching the city limits, Phil set the siren going. 
He needed a clear track to the hospital and he wanted 
to attract attention. That crazed killer must be 
captured without delay! 

Soon a highway patrolman roared up and shot a 
quick glance inside. Phil motioned to the two men 
in the car without cutting his speed. Understanding, 
the patrolman lifted a gloved hand and his machine 
shot in front. His screaming siren imperiously 
cleared the way till Phil slid up to the hospital en- 
trance. The patrolman opened the door. 

“Spill it, kid,” he said, quick eyes taking in the 
dead man at the rear and the prone officer in front. 
“Let’s get going after the man who did this.” 

Hospital orderlies were at the door now, and the 
two still forms were carried inside. Other officers 
came hurrying up to the car, and Phil ripped out 
the story in staccato sentences. The chief of police 
pushed through the crowd and grimly took command. 

“Scatter out, boys,” he ordered. “Cover every 
highway, every road and every railroad track. Search 
the cars in the yards. Watch yourselves. Remember 
you’re dealing with a killer! Get out, kid,” he added, 
“we'll take the car.” 

‘ Phil stepped out and the chief settled down be- 
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hind the wheel. The car leaped away, black smoke 
belching from the exhaust. 

The hospital stands at one corner of a large plaza. 
Two blocks away is the city jail, and jutting out from 
this building is the central fire station. The plaza lies 
between, and now people were pouring into it. Phil 
realized that news of the tragedy had spread rapidly. 

And with his urgent emergency job done, he re- 
membered his reguiar job! With this quick memory 
came the stinging recollection that he had been fol- 
lowing this case just to show Big Jim up. 

“What a sap I was!” he thought grimly. 
knew. Well—I’ll stay with this yarn!” 

He wanted to see Hudson. The officer might die, 
and he must get a more complete statement from 
him if possible. But first he must report to the chief. 
Turn in all the information he had. There was a 
pay telephone in the hospital corridor. He dashed in, 
fishing in his pocket for a nickel. 

His fingers jerked on the receiver until Verity’s 
familiar voice came rumbling over the wire, some- 
how steadying him. Big Jim had already heard of 
the tragedy; Phil supplied details in packed sentences. 

“All right, kid,” said Big Jim. “I’ve called in the 
boys, and we’re on the job. You stick right there at 
the hospital till you get Hudson’s statement. We’ll 
watch the other angles. Rawlings is out now with 
the officers who are after the killer. I’ll be down 
around as soon as I get somebody on the desk.” 

“Okay,” Phil said. 

Hurrying back down the corridor, he learned in 
the lobby that Hudson was in the operating room. 
An orderly barred the way when he started in that 
direction. 

“Nothing doing,” the man said flatly. 
probing for the bullet now.” 

“How is he?” 

“Bad shape, a nurse said. But he’s a healthy fel- 
low and might pull through.” 

“And Barton?” 

“Dead as a herring. Never knew what hit him, 
I guess.” 

A sudden sickness swept over Phil. He sat down 
limply, glad of a brief respite while he waited for 
further word about Hudson. 

As he sat there, he became aware 
of an increasing clamor outside—the 
clamor of the crowd, milling about 
the plaza, waiting for news from the 
wounded officer. 

Finally the double doors of the 
operating room swung open, and 
attendants rolled out a stretcher on 
which lay a wrapped-up bundle— 
Hudson. Phil could see no sign of 
life as the procession moved along 
the corridor and turned into a near- 
by room. He waited until a surgeon 
came out and then asked jerkily: 

“Dead?” 

The surgeon knew Phil. “No,” he 
answered. “But badly hurt. He 
may make the grade, though, if 
pneumonia doesn’t develop.” 

“He’s unconscious?” 

“Oh, no—just under the ether now. 
He’ll wake up soon.” 

“Wonder if I might see him?” 

The surgeon considered the ques- 
tion. “No reason why you shouldn’t,” 
he answered finally. “You brought 
him in, and it might seem natural 
for him to find you when he comes 
out. Wait in the room, and tell the 
nurse I sent you.” 

Phil went in and whispered his in- 
structions to the nurse at the bed- 
side. She nodded, and indicated a 
stool near the window. He sat down 
and waited. 

The overpowering odor of ether 
was sickening. Phil could still hear 
faintly the rumble of the milling 

‘crowd outside. Presently Hudson 
started to stir and mutter, and the 
nurse began to talk to him. 

“All right,” she said ‘briskly. 
“Wake up, Mr. Hudson. You’re all 
right now.” 

Hudson’s head rolled restlessly. 
The brisk, insistent voice of the 
nurse talked steadily on, and finally 
the officer’s pain racked, ether-dead- 
ened eyes opened and looked curious- 
ly about. The nurse motioned to 
Phil, who moved forward. 

Slowly recognition dawned in Hud- 
son’s weary eyes. “Got me here all 
right,” he whispered. ‘Good boy.” 

Phil bent over him. “What made 
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the man attack you? Do you think he was crazy?” 

“Must have been,” came the whisper. “You see 
him?” 

Phil nodded. “He looked strange—wild,” he an- 
swered. “Like an animal.” 

Hudson rolled his head in agreement. “Made 
strange sounds while we were fighting,” he said 
weakly. “Like a dog barking or growling. I thought 
he was going to bite me. They picked him up yet?” 

“The entire force is after him. The chief’s in 
personal command. The man can’t get away—they’ve 
closed every outlet.” 

“You can identify him?” 
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“Will you do that?” Hudson asked. “And tell the 
boys he’s crazy. People might want to lynch him, 
not knowing he’s a lunatic. You identify him and 
tell the chief I said to get him out of town right 
away.” A shudder shook him. “I don’t want to 
see him again. . . Going to sleep now,” and the 
pain-filled eyes closed wearily. 

Phil went out softly and started toward the street 
entrance. The chilling mutter of the crowd outside 
had a new note in it. Phil quickened his steps. 
As he stepped out, the crowd was opening suddenly, 
and through the cleared lane came two brawny offi- 
cers, gripping the mad killer, who was handcuffed. 
Two other officers, with drawn revolvers, brought up 
the rear, and Phil caught sight of Rawlings close 
behind. 

The closely packed crowd rumbled menacingly. 

The killer’s teeth were bared and his lips writhed. 
As Phil stepped forward to meet the group, he could 
see the man straining against the handcuffs. 

The chief, keeping watchfully close, nodded to Phil. 

“We’re taking him in here for identification,” he 
said curtly. “Hudson still alive?” 

“Yes,” Phil answered, “but you won’t need to take 
the prisoner in. Hudson doesn’t want to see him, 
and I can identify him. You have the right man.” 

The chief turned to his men. “Take him to jail,” 
he ordered. 

Phil spoke hastily. 
a lunatic, Chief. 


“Hudson’s sure that the man’s 
He asked me to say that you’d 
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better get him out of town fast. Hudson’s afraid 
the people’ll lynch him.” 

The chief’s face grew grimmer. “Guess it’s too 
late,” he said bitterly. ‘Don’t believe the boys can 
even land him in jail. Mistake to bring him here— 
but the boys wanted to be sure they had the right 
man and were afraid Hudson might snuff out. Look,” 
he added. 

As the officers worked their way with the prisoner 
through the packed crowd toward the jail two blocks 
away, the narrow lane that opened with ominous 
slowness closed behind them instantly—and the angry 
rumble was rising. Phil realized that only a leader 
was needed to turn this crowd into a roaring mob. 

He was straining to watch the progress of the 
officers when Rawlings came up and laid a hand on 
his shoulder. Phil jumped nervously and then 
laughed. 

“What a yarn!” Rawlings exclaimed. 
been gathering experience, boy.” 

“Yes,” Phil agreed. 

“There’s Big Jim down there,” Rawlings remarked. 

Phil turned toward the jail and saw Verity’s tall 
figure, standing a little apart from the crowd. 

“Let’s get down there,” Phil said, and they ran 
along the edge of the milling crowd. 

Verity nodded as the two ranged up alongside him. 
“Bad business,” he observed soberly. 

Then all three stood watching in apprehensive 
silence. 

The lane was opening more slowly, more reluctant- 
ly, as the four officers worked their prisoner nearer 
the jail entrance. The wordless mutter of the crowd 
was growing louder, tenser—an inarticulate threat 
rising from hundreds of throats! . . On and on, 
quietly pressing their way through human dynamite, 
came the four officers with the insane killer. . 
Far back toward the hospital a squad car loaded 
with officers seemed for a few moments a promise of 
help—but it was forced to a standstill by the surge 
of the crowd. It was up to the four men alone. . 

There came a sudden commotion in the crowd just 
as the party of officers came abreast of the fire sta- 
tion. Idly Phil noticed that (Continued on page 41) 
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The man dropped, and Verity’s hard fist crashed into the face of another man who surged forward. 
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Jungle Haven 


The Preceding Chapters 


ORIS and Basil and I, three who had been 

driven from civilization to an island home 

in a South American jungle, were going to have 
guests for dinner. We could hear our visitors tramp- 
ing up the path from the bridge, singing gayly in the 
darkness. Dinner guests with a song on their lips— 
and murder in their hearts! 

We knew their plans; yet we smiled as we waited 
for those eight armed men. 

We three had learned calmness in a hard school. 
The two boys were royal fugitives and I, Bob Mexi- 
can, their tutor, had helped them escape from the 
little Balkan country of Algunia when King Sergius 
IV, their father, had been killed in a revolution. 

Power B, the great European power that had 
stirred up the revolution in order to win commercial 
concessions which Sergius IV and his sons could not 
be frightened into giving, had hoped to wipe out the 
whole royal family. But Boris and Basil and I had 
escaped by making a perilous night flight in a glider. 

The glider had taken us to the sea, a sailing vessel 
had taken us to an ocean liner, and the liner had 
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carried us to South America. But Power B, with 
spies everywhere, had constantly pursued us. To 
save our lives, we had fled into the Amazonian jungle. 

Almost at the start of our wilderness life, the 
hostile White Clad Indians had stripped us of all our 
possessions. But we had escaped and plunged, naked 
and weaponless, into deeper jungle. 

At last, on a carefully selected island, we had built 
our palm-thatched home, an amazingly luxurious 
place—thanks to the treasures we had wrenched from 
the wilderness and to my own most thorough ground- 
ing in the arts and sciences. 

We had shelter, food, and clothing, a garden, a 
poultry yard, and a private yacht of sorts, made out 
of a great Itauba tree. We had found gold, and we 
had a solid gold table service, solid gold window 
screens, and a bathroom with solid gold fixtures! 

Not only had we been able to provide well for our- 
selves, but we had rescued three other refugees, In- 
dian boys who had escaped from Portuguese rubber, 


hunters given to slave raids in the jungle. The 
rubber hunters had followed their victims to our 
island, however—and had boldly invited them- 
selves to dinner. 

Once in the heart of our stronghold, they meant 
to kill me and seize all five boys. 

But we were ready for them with terror-rousing 
devices that I believed might be more than a match 
for the weapons they carried concealed. We had 
ghastly clay skulls painted with phosphorus, hair- 
raising whistles, and a homemade magic lantern that 
would throw horrible gargoyles on an improvised 
screen. 

Taut though we were with apprehension, we were 
not defenseless, and we could smile as we heard our 
murderous dinner guests approaching. 


Chapter Seventeen 


ARCHING up the path and singing! Hight of 
them with revolvers! Well, let them come. 
We’d greet them first—with steam. 
All day our boiler had been going and there was 
a big head of steam. At my signal Boris turned the 
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valve and vapor hissed into the bamboo pipes. Pres- 
ently it rose from the holes in the section across the 
path. Rose in a curtain that seemed to be flung ever 
higher and higher by some unseen hand. Even in 
the starlight, that faint, billowing curtain must have 
seemed ghostly and unreal. The singing stopped— 
the footsteps faltered. 

Now! I removed my cap from the lantern and the 
widening beam of light played upon the curtain. To 
our enemy on the other side, the source of the light 
wasn’t visible through that pouring, dense wall of 
steam. It was like a shining, forbidding cloak. 

Simultaneously Basil pulled the cord that lifted 
the hoods from the skulls. Over the very heads of 
the visitors, out of the night, those skulls appeared, 
luminous and grinning. I heard a sudden cry and 
a drawn-in gasp. The reception was having its effect! 

I grinned in the dark as I placed in front of the 
beam of light the slide with its gargoyles. Instantly 
the curtain of steam became alive with a gigantic 
figure that seemed to dance and wave its arms in the 
rippling, intangible barrier. It gave me gooseflesh. 
And the invaders—simple, ignorant, superstitious men 
—cowardly as they were cruel—were appalled. One 
of them shrieked. 

“The Curupira! The Curupira!” 

I knew that beyond the curtain, the rubber hunters 
thought they were confronted with the demons of 
the woods. What other explanation could there be 
for the dancing figure that cavorted in the air, with 
its diaphanous legs touching no solid substance? 

Out of the confusion their leader yelled: “Forward! 
Are we afraid of the devil? Get up! What do 
you fear?” 

“Boris!” I whispered. “Cut off the steam line to 
the curtain. On with the other!” 

He obeyed me and instantly the curtain disap- 
peared. Simultaneously steam came forth from the 
jaws of the phosphorus-coated skulls, and a queer, 
high-pitched shrieking — our whistles — accompanied 
the steam. I put the red plate in front of my lens 
and played it first on one skull and then the other. 
It turned the tongues of steam into red flame! 

The renegades shrank back in terror. Even the 
leader stopped. Faintly in the path I could see them, 
their mouths open and their eyes wide with horrible 
visions. 

And then Basil loosed his falcons. There was a 
whir of wings as the birds flew to the attack. And 
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though they didn’t actually strike the hunters, the 
mysterious rush of their wings and the black shapes 
of their hurtling bodies completed the rout. Hoarsely 
shrieking, our guests fled down the path. Death rode 
in the air and darted by their heads! 

We heard their footsteps on the bridge, and a 
thump when one of them must have fallen in his 
haste. We looked at each other and laughed the 
half-hysterical laugh of men who have come through 
great danger. Then we hastened to the bridge and 
looked for their guns. But they had taken 
those. Even in their fear they had grabbed 
their guns. 

We slept no more that night, nor did we 
sleep easily for many nights thereafter. We 
set a strict night watch against their return. 
Nor did we dismantle our spook apparatus at 
once—we knew how men regain their courage 
when they get a safe distance from the source 
of their fear. 

Finally Basil announced that he was 
tired of cold water, and proposed that 
the hot water heater be returned to 
duty. Gradually our fears eased and 
we relaxed. And then I noticed that 
my two boys seemed listless and tired. 
Perhaps it was the reaction. And per- 
haps it was a touch of fever. 

Again I began to consider our need 
of quinine. Sooner or later we’d have 
to make our journey in search of the 
quinine bearer, the cinchona tree. 
Somewhere in the valleys of the Andes 
we would find it—of that I was cer- 
tain. 

Yet, if we were to make the trip, I 
felt that our bows and arrows would 
be inadequate defense against possible 
enemies. Deliberately I decided to 
wait until I had explosives of some 
sort. Gunpowder would scare off sav- 
ages. But to set off gunpowder we’d 
need matches—we couldn’t explode it with a spark 
generated by pyrites and quartz! 

The ingredients for making matches were phos- 
phorus and sulphur, and both 
were now available. Our first 
job was match - making, and 
without delay I plunged into 


it Everything they 
had labored for, 
threatened now 
by the attack of 


the mysterious 


White Clads! 


Very carefully I mixed phos- 
phorus and sulphur together 
and slowly raised the temper- 
ature of the mixture. When 
the reaction was finished and 
the mixture cooled, I broke it 
up to powder—oh, so gently— 
and mixed it with a little of 
my precious nitre in pow- 
dered form, together with a 
small proportion of milk from 
the Masseranduba tree. Into 
the mixture I dipped large 
slivers of soft wood, and I had 
matches that would light by 
friction. In fact, where the 
head was too large I almost 
had an explosion! 

For a match box, I coated 
cotton cloth in caoutchoue —it made an excellent 
waterproof container! i 

The question of manufacturing explosives bothered 
me. The amount of nitre to be obtained from our 
compost heap wasn’t nearly enough for the ammuni- 
tion I wanted for our expedition. For explosive I 
had to have nitrogen in some form, and I remembered 
that ammonia —a nitrogen compound — occurred in 
decayed vegetation. I could get ammonia from near- 
by peat bogs. The ammonia could be processed to 
nitric acid. And nitric acid plus cotton would give 
me guncotton! 

Then I remembered that to change ammonia to 
nitric acid I needed platinum. Well, platinum should 
be found associated with gold in streams. California 
gold miners found platinum in their gold. 

I walked over to our depleted store of raw gold. 
The boys joined me, and watched me spread a few 
pounds of it on our table. I examined it closely, 
and gave an exultant shout. Those little iron-gray 
grains—they must be platinum. I pounded some of 
the grains out flat with a hammer and dropped acid 
upon them. There was no reaction. 

“Platinum,” I told the boys, “and a very important 
find for us! We won’t have to get our nitre from 
the compost heap!” 

“Listen, Uncle Bob,” said Basil. “I’ve studied 
chemistry from you, but I don’t remember a single 
line about making nitrates out of platinum. I thought 
platinum, like gold, was such a snob that it wouldn’t 
combine with anything.” 
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“True,” I said. “But it’s a grand catalyzer. Many 
things will combine in the presence of platinum that 
will have nothing to do with each other without it.” 

“Ah,” said Basil eagerly. “An executive, eh? He 
stands around and makes the others work!” 

“Right,” I said. “A chemical executive—and a 
member. of the royal family. And if you want to see 
platinum boss the job, get me a load of swamp muck 
—sometimes called peat.” 

“Peat! There’s plenty on the east side of the lake! 
We can take the Indians and dig out a boatload,” 
Boris suggested. 

“Get along then,” I ordered. 

“Don’t be surprised if you find an alligator in it,” 
said Basil. “That’s their headquarters.” 

The boys withdrew and started on their mission, 
deeply mystified. They didn’t know yet what I was 
driving at, but they would soon. I finished separating 
the platinum from the gold sample, and proceeded 
to hammer the little grains of platinum together into 
a single plate. I took about two hours for the job, 
and was still actively at it when the boys returned. 

“What?” I said. “All that peat dug already?” 

“Listen, Professor,” said Basil. “There seems to 
be more than one kind of peat in that bank—and we 
didn’t know which kind to bring back.” 

“We dug in,” Boris added, “and found it very hard 
going, what with the tangle of roots and the weight 
of the wet muck. And Basil was right about 
alligators.” 

“I’m not worried about the alligators,” I said. 
“They’d choke on a bite of either of you. Tell me 
about the bog.” 

“We found a top layer of mossy stuff. As we dug 
nearly to the water level, it all seemed to lose its 
texture, becoming something like clay, but very black. 
There the digging was easier.” 

“That’s the stuff I want—the clay stuff,” I said. 
“Humidified peat. As vegetation disintegrates under 
water, it coagulates, or ‘humidifies’ into a claylike 
mass. That’s peat in the first stage on its way to 
becoming coal. A few million years of pressure by 
everlying rocks together with a little heat, and presto! 
Coal beds! Fetch me all you can of that humidified 
stuff, and bring a hand sample of the top layer.” 

When they returned they 
brought a sample of peat moss 
that, sterilized by heat, would 
be excellent for the making of 
military bandages. In fact, a 
little later I made up a supply 
of peat-moss bandages for our 
first-aid packet. The boat car- 
ried a full load of excellent 
dark muck, cut into rectangu- 
lar forms with spades. These 
“peats” I ordered spread in 
the meadow to dry. For the 
next few days I had the boys 
fetch peat until we had sev- 
eral tons drying in our service 
yard. : 

At last I felt I had enough 
platinum to begin what we 
called the Great Muck Experi- 
ment. I had to have a brick 
retort; so I made lime by cal- 
cining limestone and oyster 
shells in a kiln. Mixed with 
clean sand, the lime made an excellent mortar. We 
baked clay bricks, cut up our dried peat and put it 
under roof, and prepared charcoal in large quantities. 

None too soon. <A thunderstorm and downpour 
descended on us one night that was the worst in our 
experience. The river flowed over our rice field and 
carried away part of it. And the roof began to leak. 

“Uncle Bob will use gold and platinum for his trivial 
scientific hobbies,’ Basil complained at dinner, “but 
scorns the idea of making common tiles for our roof.” 

I ignored the remark. Well I knew that the slender, 
quick-witted Basil was merely goading me for the 
fun of it. 


Chapter Eighteen 


URING the rainy weather I hastened construction 

of the peat retort—I had designed it to handle 
about a ton of the material in a batch. All five boys 
laid brick passably well after a little instruction, and 
I occupied myself with making condensers and gas 
holders. For the latter I merely used a great num- 
ber of rubber bags. When all these things were fin- 
ished, we should be able to extract from peat the 
materials for making explosives. 

That night the storm increased mightily, and a 
tremendous gale blew upon us from across the river. 
We heard the crash of falling trees all night above 
the roar of the storm. At dawn the hurricane reached 
its peak. Three of the vertical timbers of our house 
snapped and the roof crashed down on us. 
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Instantly 

the curtain 

of steam be- 
came alive with 


| a gigantic figure! 


I was bruised, but not hurt, although my hammock 
had collapsed. With some difficulty I pushed myself 
erect through the water-soaked debris and looked 
around. I could hear rats scurrying about, but could 
see nothing. The darkness was absolute, except for 
the lightning flashes. I opened my bag of matches 
and struck a light that instantly went out. Both 
boys, I decided, were buried under the tangle. I 
yelled frantically, but could hear no reply. I was 
badly worried, for some of the big uprights were 
down and these were heavy enough to do real damage. 

I found the lamp lying on the floor, its chimney 
smashed and its wick water-soaked. I could do noth- 
ing without light—and I needed help. I waited for 
a lightning flash, and by its light I saw that the 
little shack we had built for the Indian boys was 
still standing, as were our kitchen and latrine. So 
I forced my way through the storm to the Indians. 
As I crossed the open, I could see by the lightning 
flashes the palms bent far down before the onslaught, 
and the great forest trees wildly flinging their 
branches about in the continuous blast. This was a 
hurricane! 

The Indians were crouching in terror on the floor, 
and they were overjoyed to see me. I yelled to them 
that we must dig in the wreckage for the two senhors. 
They followed me at once. 

A violent wind squall caught us as we stepped out, 
and we crawled on our hands and knees through 
swirling water back to the scene of the catastrophe. 
It was utterly useless to attempt to light torches. 
My matches blew out almost as soon as lit. Groping, 
interfering with each other, we strove to remove the 
wreckage. At last we were guided by a cry from 
underneath the pile, and I dragged Basil out. He 
had been struggling to free himself, and was unhurt. 

“Half your precious roof is down my throat— 
with a bat or two as well,” he complained bitterly 
in a strident yell. 


“T hope it teaches you to stop sleeping with 
your mouth open,” I yelled back. ‘“Come— 
we’re digging for Boris.” 

The Indians worked more quickly than we 
did. A vivid lightning 
flash revealed them 
united in teamwork, lift- 
ing a fallen upright, and 
we caught a glimpse of 
Boris’ pale face. He was 
unconscious and_ bleed- 
ing. 

We carried him into the 
Indians’ shack and laid 
him gently on the ham- 
mock. Next we retrieved 
the lamp, and I managed 
to trim the wick to a dry 
section. Now we had 
light of a sort, though it 
burned smokily without 
the chimney. After a few 
minutes, Boris opened his 
eyes and groaned. 

“What a headache,” he grunted. “My head!” 

I examined him carefully and found no body bones 
broken. I caught my breath—if his skull were 
fractured— 

In the morning the storm died away and the sun 
came out. I kept Boris in his hammock and watched 
him carefully for signs of injury. And what a sight 
our haven was! The main lodge down, and the whole 
area strewn with limbs and wreckage! Fortunately, 
our pigs, dogs, and fowl were all living. Our garden, 
however, was ripped to pieces. 

I examined the underground portions of the posts 
that had failed. As I expected, ants had cut away 
a great deal of the wood, proving that I hadn’t used 
enough balsam for complete protection. We made 
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repairs, hasty and temporary—I was eager to get on 
with my peat distillation. I expected to obtain some 
tar, in which case I could paint the underground por- 
tions of all vertical timbers before setting them up. 
The creosote in the tar would keep insects away. So 
actual rebuilding was postponed. 

We proceeded to start the run. We filled our brick 
retort with peat, the furnace with charcoal, and ad- 
justed pipe lines, condensers, and gas holders. Then 
I produced my rubber wallet of matches and started 
the charcoal fire. 

The run continued for thirty hours. I didn’t at- 
tempt to collect the gas at first, but allowed it to 
escape into the air through a jet. From time to time 
I attempted to light it with a taper. At about the 
thirteenth hour the jet took fire, proving that we 
were now obtaining an inflammable gas, suitable for 
laboratory work. I immediately connected the gas 
holders to the line and started filling my great bags. 

The run was very satisfactory. I made about 2,000 
cubic feet of gas and got considerable good coke. 
My condensers contained about one hundred gallons 
of “oven liquor” which, on being allowed to settle, 
divided itself into about ten gallons of tar and about 
ninety gallons of tarry water. From this messy 
liquid I hoped to get my most valuable products. 

First, however, I ordered the boys to dig around 
the vertical uprights that supported the house. We 
coated them with the tar, using rough brushes made 
from palm fibres. Then we cut new timbers to re- 
place those blown down and coated them with tar 
also. At last all the damage was repaired—even to 
new window panes. 

“What about an asphalt roof, or tiles?” asked Basil. 
“Must we build another home for vampire bats? I 
swear those beasts have been at me nights.” 

“What if we’d had a tile roof during the storm?” 
I replied. “Bats are preferable to bumps. And be- 
sides, we must get on with our muck experiment.” 

So thatch went on again. 

Meanwhile I continued my laboratory work. To 
the tarry water I added a small quantity of lime 
and distilled it in a glass retort. As the fumes came 
over, I caught them in sulphuric acid, and formed 
ammonium sulphate. This we recovered in the form 
of bright white crystals by evaporation. 

To a small portion of 
the “oven liquor” I added 
sulphuric acid and distilled 
it—and got wood alcohol. 

We could use it 
for illumination. 

I had fourteen 
or fifteen pounds 
of ammonium 
sulphate for all 


my trouble, and it wasn’t enough. So I continued the 
runs until I had on hand one hundred pounds. 

“It’s really marvelous to think of obtaining those 
delicate crystals from that mass of muck, to say noth- 
ing of gas and coke,” Boris said in awe. 

“Yes,” Basil chimed in. “Hereafter I’ll be more 
respectful to swamp muck. Nature is—is wonderful!” 

“Right,” I agreed. I was much pleased with my- 
self. “And now we'll try something really different. 
Fetch the platinum.” 

I hammered the platinum—after cleaning it with 
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sulphuric acid—into a thin sheet. Then we proceeded 
to puncture it with very fine holes. 

“Our chemical executive—what did you call it— 
catalyst?—is about to perform,” Basil proclaimed. 
“What is he going to do?” 

“Make nitric acid out of ammonia gas,” I an- 
swered. “I’m going to set up a pipe with this 
platinum screen in it. I'll send a current of heated 
ammonia gas, mixed with heated air, down that pipe, 
pass it through the platinum screen, and collect nitric 
acid in water.” 

After I made the set-up, I heated my white am- 
monium sulphate crystals. Hot ammonia gas came 
off and passed through the pipe containing the per- 
forated platinum disc. The experiment was success- 
ful. Nitric acid was formed in the water! 

“Congratulations, Professor!” Basil yelped. ‘Your 
chemical executive has executed. Is this your in- 
vention?” 

“No,” I laughed.’ “It’s a German invention. Dur- 
ing the World War, the Central Powers were hard 
put to it for fixed nitrates from which to make am- 
munition. They were cut off from the Chilean supply 
by the British blockade, and for a time manure heaps 
were combed and recombed for the precious material. 
As with us, the supply was insufficient. The situa- 
tion was finally saved for them by the inventions of 
Professors Haber and Ostwald. But for them, Ger- 
many would have run out of ammunition, and the 
World War would probably have ended two years 
earlier than it did.” 

I concentrated the nitric acid by boiling it to drive 
off the water. Then I mixed one part of concentrated 
nitric and three of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
in this mixture I dipped carded raw cotton, thorough- 
ly cleaned. I left the cotton in the acids overnight, 
placing the jars in cold water, for I was forming an 
explosive mixture, and low temperature was desirable 
for safety’s sake. The next morning I carefully re- 
moved the cotton and pressed it gently but continu- 
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ously between panes of glass. Carefully and gingerly 
I washed my product again and again—to remove the 
last trace of acid. 

“There!” I said triumphantly. “We have real gun- 
cotton!” 

“But it still looks like ordinary cotton,” said Boris, 
doubtfully. “Are you sure?” 

“As soon as I can make up a grenade or two, we'll 
have a test,” J answered. “But rest easy. If we had 
had this when the rubber gatherers paid their little 
call, we shouldn’t have needed to produce such elab- 
orate stage effects!” 

“Ts it as powerful as gunpowder?” Basil wanted 
to know. 

“It’s about fifty times as powerful,” I answered. 
“It’s the basis of the smokeless military powders 
today. For a long time it was used as a mining ex- 
plosive, till Nobel invented dynamite. Nowadays it’s 
the base of another great industry. Dissolved in 
ethyl alcohol it becomes celluloid, from which so many 
important things are made, such as photographic 
films.” 

I made bomb containers of white crockery, and 
packed the guncotton in them. For fuses I rolled 
common black powder—a mixture of nitre, charcoal 
and sulphur—in cotton cloth and inserted them in 
pipes that stuck through the crockery. When three 
bombs had been packed, we adjourned to the lake 
shore for the promised test. 

Boris asked the privilege of making the first trial, 
and stepped into the canoe gingerly holding the bomb 
in his right hand. A large alligator was sunning 
himself on the shore near-by. Boris lighted his 
match, ignited the fuse, and hurled his missile at 
the great reptile. 

The explosion was loud and the result entirely 
satisfactory. The monster’s head lifted two feet out 
of the water and he fell back thrashing, while the 
water about him reddened. Basil threw the next 
bomb at random into the lake, and a tremendous 
spout of water preceded 
the dull thud of the ex- 
plosion. Several great 
pirarucu fish, a multi- 
tude of piranhas, and a 
number of smaller fish 
floated stunned on the 
waters. 

“Is that sportsman- 
ship, Basil?” asked Boris, 
with some malice. 


I lifted the bomb, 

at the same time 

ordering them to 

halt. They paid 
no heed. 
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“All’s fair in the interest of science,” Basil an- 
swered calmly. “I wanted to see if the bomb would 
explode under water.” 

The Indian boys looked on wide-eyed. 
medicine, this! 

We were ready, now, to start on our cinchona ex- 
pedition, but that afternoon a heavy rain fell again, 
so we had to wait. Meanwhile, I improved the time 
by making a fractional distillation of tar in order 
to show the boys the logical completion of our Great 
Muck Experiment. 

I used glass retorts, so they could see the progress 
of the distillation, observe the boiling, the formation 
of vapors, and the condensation of the vapors into 
light, medium, and heavy liquids. The process was 
similar in a small way to the methods used in re- 
fining crude oil, whereby gasoline, kerosene, heavy 
lubricating oils, and paraffin or asphalt are obtained. 
My experiment gave me about two gallons and one- 
half of light oil (benzol); six gallons of a fraction 
similar to kerosene for our lamps; about a gallon 
and a half of heavy oil for lubrication; and about 
three pounds of a heavy black pitch, which we used 
immediately for caulking our boat. 

I made in all about fifty guncotton bombs of vari- 
ous sizes. The weather cleared up and the day came 
when we packed the bombs, together with food, 
blankets and tenting, and our bows and arrows into 
the big canoe. For convenience in handling, we 
stored all the baggage in baskets, woven roughly of 
strong fibres. 

We buried our gold underground and left the ani- 
mals a supply of fodder. The dogs and falcons we 
decided to take with us. 

The night before starting we had a grand fare- 
well banquet. Basil traced menus on white bark with 
orange dye. I still have my copy in front of me, 
and I give it herewith, for it illustrates perfectly the 
progress of our garden and ranch. 


Powerful 


JUNGLE HAVEN MENU 
HORS D’OEUVRE 


Anchovies on cassava toast (small fish flavored with 
Tucupi sauce—a preparation made from manioc juice) 
Caviar de sirucu 
(Roe of sirucu fish salted with cururu flour) 
OYSTERS 
Etheriidae on the half shell 
Soup 
Tracaja turtle—manioc crackers 
FisH 
Filet of Piranha (this resembles choice salmon) 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Do You Wear Handcuffs? 


E nominate, as the most glorious word in the 

English language, a certain two-syllable noun 
called “Freedom.” It’s a particularly timely word, 
because right now everybody is looking forward to 
the Fourth. When we ourselves think of freedom, 
we think of the qualities that go with it—courage, 
honesty, ambition. And then, curiously, we think of 
another two-syllable noun, symbolizing the, opposite 
of freedom. We think of the word “handcuffs.” 


A Dose of Poison 


E don’t know a single intelligent boy who would 

go around wearing handcuffs. They’d be too 
much of a handicap to him. Yet we know plenty of 
boys who hamper themselves, every minute and 
every hour, with mental handcuffs. They let their 
thinking get out of kilter. They forget wise 
Emerson’s words: “Life consists in what a man 
is thinking all day.” They give way, in their 
thoughts, to fear and anger and hatred. Then 
they wonder why their spirit sours, and their am- 
bition freezes. Why their courage jells into timid- 
ity. Why their ideas fail to turn themselves into 
action. We submit that, to be square with the 
world, a boy must first be square with himself. 
We submit that the only real freedom is the in- 
ward freedom a boy confers upon himself. He, 
and only he, can throw off mental handcuffs. And 
every fit of anger or fear or hatred is a dose of 
mental poison. 


Roy Chapman Andrews 


ECENTLY we had as our week-end guest the 

famous Gobi Desert explorer, Roy Chapman 
Andrews. Dr. Andrews was combining. busi- 
ness and pleasure. He wanted to see his friends, 
and he had to deliver a radio address and an 
illustrated lecture. The minute he stepped off 
the train he asked us to get out our watch and 
time his radio talk. He wanted it just the right 
length, and not a sentence too long or too short. 
And Sunday morning, before he would touch his 
breakfast, he got out his stereopticon case and 
carefully cleaned his lecture slides. “I always 
do my work first,” he explained. “Then I can 
play with a clear conscience.” We have never 
done any exploring with Dr. Andrews, but now 
we know why his expeditions always run so 
smoothly, and why his field men swear by him. 


Too Much Sand? 


HEN Dr. Andrews first announced that he 

intended to search the Gobi Desert for relics 
of prehistoric life, fellow scientists demurred. 
“The fossil beds of the Gobi,” they asserted, “are 
obscured with sand. Everything will be cov- 
ered up.” But Dr. Andrews, who had studied 
his field, went right ahead. The results are 
known throughout the world. He discovered 
bones of the baluchitherium, largest known mam- 
mal. He discovered the skull of the andrews- 
archus (named after him), three times as big 
as the modern brown bear and the largest known 
flesh-eater. He discovered skeletons of prehis- 


toric men, 20,000 years old. He found new geological 
strata. Now the scientists who opposed his ex- 
peditions are the most generous in acclaiming them. 
And Dr. Andrews, who wasn’t afraid to back his 
own carefully worked out beliefs, deserves their 
praise. 


Justice for Angleworms! 


E find we have done great injustice to the en- 

tire race of angleworms. In fact, we have ig- 
nored the whole kit and kaboodle of them. As far 
as we were concerned, they just didn’t exist, except 
when we wanted to go fishing. But now we discover 
that the angleworm is a man of parts. He has a 
job to do in the world, and he does it modestly, and 
without getting chesty about it. He is by way of 
being a first-class engineer. Scientists tell us that 
angleworms make tunnels in the upper soil, and 
when they come out for an airing they throw these 
tunnels wide open. Then comes the rain. The water 
soaks into the earth. It presses against the air that 
is already there. The air escapes upward through 
the wormholes, and the water continues downward to 
nourish the plant roots. If it weren’t for the angle- 
worms’ tunnels, the air, having nowhere to go, would 
resist the water. The water would run off the sur- 
face, and the plants would wither. So, angleworm, 
we humbly apologize. 


Our Friend the Professor 


FEW years ago we were chatting with an elderly 

and learned professor. He was internationally 
known for the splendid library he had collected, a 
library that dealt exclusively with the life of a cer- 
tain famous president of the United States. 


Afraid He’d Be Forgotten 


O-you know,” he said to us, worriedly, “the one 


thing that worries me now is oblivion? I’m not 
going to live very long, and I don’t want to be for- 
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Buoyant as a mallard, lying at her anchor, 
Head turned to windward my small sloop swings. 
Drowsily she sways there, void of joy or rancor— 


Does she dream, I wonder, of spread white wings? 


Silently my oars fall. Can I catch her dozing? 
Soft steals my dinghy, a mink stalking teal. 
Quick I spring aboard her. 

Mockingly she curtsies, dipping to the heel. 


Mischief’s in the minx and still she must dissemble; 
Languid she lolls to the waves’ quick dance. 
Stripping off her paulin, do I feel her tremble? 
Secretly I smile at her careful nonchalance. 
Bailing out her bilge I hear her smothered laughter, 
Murmur of water, lapping at her sides; 
Up goes her mainsail, and, an instant after, 
All pretense forgotten, forward she strides. 


Eager for a romp she treads the glinting river, 
Leaning to the wind as her tall sail curves. 
Then her painter halts her; startled, and aquiver 
Like a bridled outlaw she sidesteps, swerves, 
Tossing at her tether. Then, in panic, lunging 

Straight at her mooring-buoy she paws it deep! 


Easing off her mainsheet I still her frightened plunging, 


Chuckling to think that she once feigned sleep. 


Slip her moorings smartly, tiller hard a-weather, 
Trim close her jib, and she pays off slow. 
Teasingly she dallies. Wind! A creaming feather 
Curls at her counter; her spar slants low. 
Openly exultant, self-betrayed but shameless, 
Lee gunnel foaming she skims a cresting sea. 
Winsome and lovely, oh innocent and blameless, 
Glorious and fleet is a small sloop free! 


Chit, she was but posing! 
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gotten. So I’m going to bequeath my library to a 
certain university. The university will keep it al- 
ways. Every time somebody uses it, he will think 
of me. And so my name will live.” 


We Disagree 


FEW days ago we read in the paper that our 

professor friend had died. Moreover, he had 
left his library to the university he had mentioned 
to us. All of which set us thinking. We’ve come 
to the definite conclusion that we don’t agree with 
the professor’s ideas about oblivion. Oblivion doesn’t 
scare us a bit. We want to contribute as generously 
as possible to life around us. We want to do a lot 
of things that are really useful, really significant. 
But when we’re all through, we shall be perfectly 
and cheerfully willing to call it a day. We shall 
have had the fun of living actively and effectively. 
And that, to our way of thinking, is enough to ex- 
pect. Oblivion or no oblivion, we shall be satisfied. 


Airplanes, and Men 


HEN airplane manufacturers test a new model, 

they aren’t primarily interested in paint jobs. 
No, indeed. Instead, they load the wings with sand- 
bags. They try to find out about strength and en- 
durance. We should test men in the same way. 


Like Pups in .a Rainstorm 


HE depression did a first-class job of man-test- 
ing. And according to our observation, it was the 
noisy type of go-getter, and the man who worshiped 
money above all things, that fared the worst. Such 
men got along beautifully while money came easily. 
But when times tightened, and money disappeared, 
they panicked about like pups in a rainstorm. Cer- 
tain other men, who realized that simple living and 
freedom of mind are about all the world has to give, 
showed up as giants. They had resources within 
themselves, and they, in the midst of the stress, were 
the country’s mainstays. We hope that one 
result of what we’ve been going through will 
be less glorification of the mouthy go-getter, 
and more realization that a flashy motor car 
and a bulging pocketbook are not the soundest 
proofs of success. 


Our Sore Hand 


ODAY we have a sore hand and a warm heart. 

We were out planting poppies in our garden 
yesterday when three sixteen-year-olds invaded 
our yard and demanded that we play baseball with 
them. Now, it is several years since we have 
been on intimate terms with a regulation base- 
ball. We’re more familiar, of late, with the 
softer playground kind. Moreover, we have our 
suspicions of the red-headed young man who 
loaned us his glove. He must have known how 
old it was, and that the padding in the palm was 
lumpy. He must have been aware, too, that the 
third finger wasn’t padded at all. 


Tickled as Punch 


O our left hand, today, is pretty sore. But 

we’re tickled as Punch, nevertheless. We 
wonder if boys realize how much they please an 
older man, when they invite him to become one 
of them. If they did, they’d never hang back. 
We hope our red-headed friend reads this. And 
we hope, too, that he finds a way to finance some 
new and better upholstery for that glove of his. 


A Book That Reads Itself 


F you think that books can’t talk, go to the 

Federal Office of Education exhibit at the Chi- 
cago Exposition. There you will find a large 
book, bound in red leather, and lying closed on a 
chromium plated reading-desk. On the quarter- 
hour the book will slowly open, and the pages 
will begin to turn. You'll see brilliantly colored 
illustrations, but virtually no text. From con- 
cealed loud speakers on either side of the book 
the text will be spoken. The words will syn- 
chronize with the turning pages, so that it’ll be 
just like reading, except that somebody else will 
do the work. Sometimes we wonder what the mag- 
azine business will be like, ten years from now. 
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Sketches by R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


Monkeys, and a Cobra 


Suicide Aboard! 
A Tiger in the Lobby 


My Racing Camel! 
Rubber in a Tin Cup 


HE P & O ship Comorin 
steamed full tilt down 
the 60-mile-long Singa- 
pore Roads. Bob Brinker- 
hoff, American Boy illustra- 
tor, and I stood on her for- 
ward deck. Singapore, “the 
melting pot of Asia,” city of 
romance, awaited us not far 
ahead. 

All about us lay fairy 
islands, tufts of gorgeous 
green, afloat in a sparkling 
blue sea. Some of them were 
tiny, and in clusters. It was 
as though they’d broken loose 
from the mainland, one windy 
day, and drifted willynilly to 
new anchorage. 

Through our glasses the 
islands appeared to be solid 
blobs of jungle, with smooth 
slim trunks of palm. trees 
pinning the jungle down. 
Tiny palm leaf shacks stood 
on rickety stilts over the 
water. Malay natives, descendants of savage pirates, 
worked at their nets below. 

Soon we were creeping alongside the long concrete 
pier that was to be our anchorage. As quickly as 
possible, we trotted down the gangplank, jumped 
into an American-made automobile 
driven by Malayans in flowing white, 
and started for down town. 


This was a mehari, or racing camel, and I nearly went overboard! 


Native women sell fruits by the 
roadside in Ipoh. 


One hundred years ago Singapore 
was a jungle island, 14 miles wide 
and 27 miles long. It was inhabited 
by a few Malay savages, who spent 
their days in piracy and their nights 
in terror of tigers and of giant py- 
thons. This is the country of Frank 
Buck, remember, and his “Bring-’em- 
back-alive” exploits. 

Nearly every city has its famous 
name —the name of the man who 
served it outstandingly. In Singa- 
pore that name is Sir Stamford 
Raffles. About a century ago the 
East India Company acquired the island from the 
Sultan of Johore as a base for its China trade. Sir 
Stamford set about making it suitable for European 
habitation. Today Singapore is the world’s tenth 
seaport, visited by 10,000 ships a year. When you 
buy a can of pork and beans you make business for 
Singapore, with its world’s largest tin smelters. 
When you buy a new inner tube for your bicycle or 
flivver you help Singapore 
prosper, for three-quarters 
of the world’s rubber sup- 
ply originates in Malaya. 

Singapore is indescrib- 
able, but I’ll do my best 
for you. The city almost 
touches the equator, and 
its climate varies little. It 
is hot, and stickily humid. 
The tropical rains are fre- 
quent and heavy. The sun 
shines every day. Euro- 
peans wear white suits of 
linen or drill, at least one 
a day and sometimes two. 
The laundryman keeps 
very busy, in Singapore. 

The streets are gay with 
color. Chinese, Malays, 
Japanese, Europeans, 
Americans, sailors from 
ships of two-score nations, 
make animated conversa- 
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_ Each time you cut a 
V-shaped shaving 
from the bottom of 
this incision you get 
a cupful of rubber. 


The Malays build 
houses of thatched 
palm leaf, on stilts; 
they live on rice, 
coconuts, and fish. 
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tion in every language. You see almost every means 
of locomotion known to man—bicycles, automobiles, 
rickshas by the thousands, bullock carts, beasts of 
burden. 

The boulevards of Singapore are wide and flat, and 
shaded with gently waving palms. The business and 
government section is distinctly European, with 
capacious white buildings of marble and stone. Big 
verandas and big windows make them as cool as the 
near-by equator will permit. You see, too, highly 
ornamented Malay mosques, carved Hindu temples, 
fantastic Chinese joss houses. 

One of our trips took us to the world-famous 
Singapore botanical gardens. We rolled down hard 
dirt roads, past beds of brilliant flowers, rimming 
pools thick with lotus blossoms. Palms waved over 
us. Exotic tropical vines twined overhead. 

When, entranced by so much loveliness, we stopped 
our automobile, we heard a low rustling in the 
branches overhead. 

“Monkeys!” Bob exclaimed. 

Monkeys, indeed. The whole world seemed full of 
them. Small, active, alert little fellows. All of them 
seemed to want a good look at the vagabond Ameri- 


cans. They came swinging overhand through the 
trees. They pushed their way eagerly through the 
shrubs. There were dozens of them. 


I got out of the car and knelt in the road. The 
monkeys crept to within ten feet of me, and then 
squatted in an intent half circle, watching me curi- 
ously. 

One big monkey, he was an exceedingly ugly 
monkey, stayed about twenty feet away. 

“Come here, Bob,” I called. At once he sprang 
forward, and joined the nearest group. 

“You see,” I told Bob, triumphantly. “He recog- 
nized the description.” Strangely, Bob didn’t seem 
to feel complimented. 

I took out a silver coin, and extended it as far as 
my arm would reach. 

It created a sensation. The monkeys began to look 
at each other and chatter. They’d eye the coin 
greedily, take a step forward, eye me with obvious 
distrust, and retreat again. But one monkey’s cupid- 
ity quite overcame his caution. He inched forward, 
watching me warily, until he was very close. Then his 
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hairy arm flashed forward, he wrenched the 
coin from my fingers, and leaped triumphantly 
back into the shrubbery. Our last glimpse 
showed him hustling along on three legs, the 
coin held high in his right hand. 

I’ve often wondered about that monkey. Had 
he the stability and strength of character to 
stand sudden wealth, I wonder? Or did the 
money start him on the downward path of dis- 
sipation? 

A visit to Singapore isn’t complete without 
a call at the Raffles, the Orient’s most famous 
hotel. 

Your first view is a broad open air lounge, 
with tables and comfortable chairs, and an 
orchestra playing. The air was warm and 
fragrant with exotic blossoms; palms stirred 
languidly. Bits of conversation rose above the 
music, for distinguished looking men 
and women were keeping the place 
merry with their talk. A man-eating 
tiger once swam across from the main- 
land, and was found snarling among 
these very tables. An Englishman came 
down in his pajamas and shot the tiger. 

The next morning we rose early, 
breakfasted hastily on the ship, and 
hired ourselves a touring car. We were 
all set for a three-day drive through 
the jungle, and to pick up our boat at 
Penang, farther north. We were pay- 
ing 125 Straits dollars for the trip—the 
Straits dollar was then worth about 
66c—and the driver and his assistant 
were to pay all automobile expenses, 
and their own traveling expenses, both 
ways. 

Presently we were waving farewell to 
clean, green, adventurous Singapore, 
with its flowers and palms and cool 
white buildings and spreading lawns, 
and were speeding across the causeway 
that connects the island with the main- 
land of Johore. It was hot—about 90 
in the shade. The dampness made it 
seem even hotter. We wore white can- 


vas shoes, white cotton golf socks, white 
shorts, and white shirts flaring open at 
Beside us were our thick 


the necks. 


Funny writing on the station platform; 
it means ‘*‘Kuala Lumpur.” 


white pulp sun helmets, for a few minutes in that 
blazing tropical sun would have given us sunstroke. 
In the East a sunstroke is a serious matter. A little 
later I’m going to tell you about the suicide on our 
ship. Sunstroke caused it. 

We rolled along over smooth twisting macadam 
roads, aglare in the scorching sun. The British have 
built a splendid road system, right through the heart 
of the jungle, to transport the raw rubber. On either 
side of us stretched endless miles of plantations. Some 
were of coconut palm, for the coconut is a staple 
Malayan food. Most of the plantations, however, 
raised rubber. A rubber plantation is a dim and 
gloomy place. The soil between the trees is clean of 
weeds. The trees themselves, thick and luxuriant, form 
a solid ceiling above the ground, and shut off the light. 

The rubber business intrigued us. You select a 
fresh, smooth barked, mature tree and you choose a 
vertical panel, or section of its trunk, from whieh you 
want to drain the rubber sap, or latex. At a height 
of about four feet you make a v-shaped incision, 
removing a thin strip of bark. At once the bright 
white latex oozes out through the wound—incisions 
are always made in early morning because the latex 
fiows most freely then—runs down the sides of the v, 
and drops into the tin cup placed just below its point. 

The incision maker, usually a native Malay, is a 
skilled workman. He must cut to just the right 
depth, which is usually to a point one twenty-fifth 
of an inch above the wood of the trees. If his cut is 
shallower than that, he doesn’t sever all the latex 
tubes and the yield is reduced. If he cuts too deep, he 


This Singhalese gentle- 
man is all ready for hot 
weather. 
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wounds the wood, and the bark 
has a harder time to grow back. 
You need only remove a very nar- 
row shaving to start the latex 
flow all over again. Thus in a 
month you'll have shaved away a 
band not wider than an inch. 

You gather the latex and you 
dump it in a vat, you add acid to 
make it coagulate. The coagulated 
lumps float to the top. You skim 
these off, press and dry them, and 
cell them as crude rubber. You 
ship them in bundles of thick 
sheets, like doormats. 

About fifty years ago the 
world’s rubber supply came from 
wild latex trees in Brazil. An 
enterprising merchant smuggled 
a few trees out of Brazil and 
5 planted them in Malaya. From 
this small beginning the Malayan plantations grew 
into a possession of virtual world monopoly. 

You perhaps remember the rubber battle of a few 
years ago. British planters in Malaya banded to- 
gether to control production and fix prices. They 
boosted prices sky-high, and American automobile 
users were the victims. 

But that sort of thing brings its own destruction. 
Dutch planters, outside the combine, promptly planted 
thousands of acres to rubber trees. Today the pro- 
ductive capacity of Eastern rubber plantations is far 
beyond possible consumption. The moment rubber 
prices rise, the new trees will be tapped, and down will 
go the market again. The golden age of Malayan 
rubber has passed, and the planters have only them- 
selves to blame. 

The planters are a jolly, friendly lot, unassuming 
and simple, eager to welcome anybody from the out- 
side world. They told us many tales of the life of 
civilization smack up against the jungle. Man-eating 
tigers wander into the plantations. Now and then 
an obstreperous young elephant will come smashing 
out, tear up a few trees, and return to his forest 
habitat with a triumphant flourish of his trunk. 

The Malays are an interesting people. They are 
Mongoloid, and their faces remind one a bit of the 
Chinese. Like the Hawaiians, whose blood relations 
they are, they are easy-going, cheerful, friendly, 
brave and hospitable. Like the Hawaiians, they don’t 
care much for work. If they can borrow money from 
you, they’ll do it. Rarely will they repay you. On 
the other hand, they’ll risk their lives for you, if they 
like you. 

They live in thatched houses, built on stilts. Mats 
on the floor and a few simple kitchen utensils, are 
their only furniture. They live on rice, which they 
plant in swamps; or coconuts, and fish. Sometimes 
they keep chickens and goats. While the Malays live 
in a land rich in resources, they rarely possess any 
money, nor do they wish any. It is the Chinese and 
British who organize things, develop the resources, 
and reap the profits. The Malay doesn’t care, so long 
as he is let alone. He lives comfortably, and he has 
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“Want to hold 

cobra, gentlemen?”’ 

the fakir invited. 
We didn’t! 


no desire for wealth. 
Whether he is right, or the 
Chinese and British are 
right, is hard to decide. At 
any rate, everybody seems 
contented. 

It was hard to realize, as 
we bowled along the road, 
that we were in wild coun- 
try. Yet often the jungle, 
an impenetrable mass of 
trees and .ropelike vines, fairly crowded the road. 
One would not have to go far, on either side, to scare 
up elephant, tiger, tapir, wild buffalo, leopard, and 
the dread python. Crocodiles live in the yellow, 
swirling rivers. 

The first night we stayed at that town of ancient 
romance, Malacca. It was a typical city of the 
equatorial jungle—green, colorful, filled with chatter- 
ing people. We walked along the sea wall, that night, 
and watched ships disappear into the dusk. Then 
we came home in rickshas, with a soft tropical moon 
silvering the palms. Portugal once owned Malacca, 
then Holland, and lastly, England. 

Our hotel was a government resthouse, and dinner 
was late. Some British Army officers and traders sat 
on the veranda with us, and waited for the dining 
room to open. I was fascinated by the dozens of 
agile little lizards that ran along the ceiling. They 
gulped down the flies and insects that clustered 
around the lights. 

Our sleeping rooms were spacious, of white plaster, 
with very high ceilings and big windows. Big wooden- 
bladed fans turned steadily. Everything in Malaya 
seems designed to fight the heat. Our beds were big 
white cubes, for above them, to a considerable height, 
rose a boxlike inclosure of mosquito netting. A 
mosquito bite brings trouble, in Malacca. The cage 
cut off the air, but the thought of malaria wasn’t 
pleasant, either, so I climbed into my pen, and went 
to sleep in spite of the choking heat. 

We lunched the following noon at Kuala Lumpur, 
capital of the Federated Malay States, and spent the 
night in Ipoh. Ipoh sits in the heart of the tin 
district. Around it are limestone hills and gorges. 
We saw dwellings and temples built in their crevasses, 
like the homes of the cliff dwellers in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Every inch of the jungle around Ipoh has been 
combed by prospectors. We saw tin miners, Chinese, 
at work with hand implements. The tin-bearing sand 
occurs close to the surface. Operators build a 
thatched-roof open-air shed, and the miners toil below 
it. The buckets of sand are dumped in a stream, 
and raked until only the tin-bearing sand is left. This 
is bagged, loaded into bullock carts, and delivered to 
buyers, who in turn send it to the smelters. 

Of course, modern machinery has invaded tin min- 
ing. There are steam and electrical equipment, travel- 
ing baskets, dredges, hydraulic apparatus. But the 
operator who depends upon entirely human muscles 
and human perspiration can still make money. 

Our hotel in Ipoh was spacious and comfortable in 
the tropical manner. Each of us had a three-room 
suite. There was an open veranda on which meals 
were served, a big high ceilinged bedroom, and a bath. 
The hotel was really a connected series of narrow 
wings. Each suite extends clear across a wing, so 
that the breeze can sweep unchecked through open 
windows. 

On the island of Penang, another British possession, 
we found the Comorin waiting for us. Waiting for 
us, too, was a complete and gorgeous harem. The 
crown prince of the native state of Pahang was 
journeying to England. His harem had come to the 
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In Cairo, as in the East, the donkey is the unit 


of transportation. 


boat to bid him good-by. I never have seen such rich 
costumes. Brown women, some beautiful and some 
not, were on the dock in colorful sarongs, and glitter- 
ing with anklets, bracelets, and other jewelry. Christ- 
mas must be tough on the crown prince’s pocketbook. 

On a one-month cruise, for it takes that long to go 
from Shanghai to Marseilles, one’s ship becomes one’s 
whole world, and one’s fellow passengers his entire 
acquaintanceship. 

The Pacific and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, more familiarly known as the P & O, has a 
monopoly of government business along its route. 
Government officials must travel on it, if they wish 
their expenses paid. Consequently the P & O is gen- 
erally assured of a good passenger list. The result 
is the usual one when a monopoly is conferred—less 
attention to the niceties that build goodwill. We felt 
that the P & O was far inferior to the Canadian 
Pacific in quality of service, in variety and attrac- 
tiveness of meals, in every other way. Moreover, 
our fellow passengers were mostly returning on fur- 
lough, after three years in the tropics. They were 
tired people, who spent most of their time in deck 
chairs. There was little gayety, little animation. 

But it was fun. Certainly the crowd was cosmo- 
politan. I played deck quoits with a quiet, unassum- 
ing Chinese. Later I discovered he was Major-Gen- 
eral Wang, an important figure in the Canton mili- 
tary. Sir Victor Sassoon, multimillionaire citizen of 
Bombay who owned extensive properties all over the 
Orient, was another with whom Bob and I became 
well acquainted. Sir Victor limped heavily, from an 
airplane accident in the World War. He had a 
passion for photography, and owned a camera for 
every sort of occasion. He was a jewel fancier, too, 
and was especially fond of rubies and sapphires. He 
showed Bob and me his richly carved jewel box, with 
a gadget in it that would make it ring loudly for 
hours, should anyone pick it up from its place. 

There was a big, powerfully built rubber planter 
from Borneo, going home to see the cricket matches. 
A wicked furrow showed across the back of his neck. 
When we asked him about it he just grinned. 

“A Malay ran amuck,” he explained. “When a 
Malay is disappointed in love, or feels that his honor 
has been irretrievably wounded, or something of the 
sort, he goes crazy. He grabs a weapon and tries to 
kill as many people as he can. He starts with the 
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person nearest at hand. Perhaps 
it’s his own father. He doesn’t care. 
Sometimes a man will kill as many 
as a dozen before he is disarmed.” 

“What happened to the Malay?” 
I asked. 

“Nothing,” the rubber planter 
answered. “My boys overpowered 
him right after he struck me. I decided 
not to prosecute him, and he got a short 
sentence. He asked me for his job back, 
a few weeks ago. But I didn’t take him.” 

I should think he wouldn’t. 

It was a viciously hot voyage. Bob and 
I had a stateroom together. Fernandez, 
our Portuguese -Indian room steward, 
took excellent care of it. Fernandez got 
$18 a month salary, but his tips were con- 
siderable. He took care of a dozen state- 
rooms, and in addition waited on table. 

A sheet iron scoop protruded out our porthole, fac- 
ing forward. Thus it pulled air into the stateroom 
as the ship plowed along. A long white tube jutted 
out of the ceiling and down over our beds. A power- 
ful air pump kept a strong current of air rushing 
out of it. But the air, unfortunately, was far from 
cool. I’d go to bed at night in thin Japanese silk 
pajamas. I’d wake in the morning covered with 
perspiration, and feeling dragged out. But a dip in 
the salt water swimming pool, on the after deck, 
generally gave me a rousing appetite for breakfast. 

One man had had a sunstroke in China, and was 
going home for a rest. A sunstroke, in the Orient, is 
a serious matter. It may put you to bed for weeks, 
and it may disarrange your mind for longer than 
that. Frequently it kills. This man had laid off 
from work for three months, but was still unable to 
return to his desk, so his company was sending him 
to England for a complete recovery. 

He was a jolly chap. We all wagered a shilling 
on the English derby, and when the result was an- 
nounced, he had won nearly $300. He celebrated by 
buying refreshments for the entire ship. 

For the next several days he complained a bit of 
the heat. Then, suddenly, he was missing. Suicide, 
of course. The sunstroke had done it. 

A fellow passenger told us that once, going up the 
Red Sea between two deserts, the speed of the ship 
turned out to be exactly equal to the speed of the 
wind. Thus the smoke from the funnels stood 
straight up in a vertical pillar. The ventilators could 
not ventilate. Finally the ship put about and steamed 
against the wind for a time, for the comfort of its 
suffering passengers. At the same time another ship, 
just behind, likewise turned about. It was trying 
to pick up a heat crazed passenger, who had jumped 
over the side. 

We got brief looks at Colombo, in Ceylon, and at 
Bombay and Aden. In Colombo we first became ac- 
quainted with the Indian, and found him wiry, active 
and intelligent. When we stopped in the post office 
to mail some letters we discovered that we had sud- 
denly acquired a complete staff. One man bought 
stamps for us. Another stamped the letters and 
mailed them. Still another escorted us to the front 
door and pointed out the sights. We distributed 
enough silver to make everybody happy, and departed 
in rickshas. 


Dhows with triangular sails are the freight 
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In a park at Colombo I made acquaint- 
ance with a king cobra, the hooded gentle- 
man who appears so often, and so un- 
pleasantly, in Kipling’s stories. He was 
a mean looking brute, even though the 
fakir who exhibited him assured me that 
his fangs had been drawn. When I came 
near him he hissed like a steam radiator. 
The fakir wanted me to pick him up, and 
Bob gct out his movie camera and sec- 
onded the motion. But I didn’t do it. 

We drove all over Bombay, where we 
found continual reminders of Kipling’s 
India. We thought especially of Kip- 
ling when we passed a spick-and-span 
barracks. Trim infantrymen moved about; 
a groom was exercising a splendid horse; 
some officers cantered in from an early 
morning ride. On a trip like ours one 
comes to admire the British Empire, with 
its ability to administer, to maintain law 
and order, and to systematize. 

We saw, in Bombay, a Parsee funeral. 
The Parsees are India’s richest citizens. 
Driven out of Persia by the Moham- 
medans, centuries ago, they settled in 
Western India. For the most part they 
are intelligent, public-spirited business 
men. One in 1,200 of them is a million- 
aire; most of them are prosperous. Par- 
sees are erroneously called “fire worship- 
ers.” They do not worship fire. Rather 
they believe that fire is the purest of all elements, 
and they use it to symbolize their faith. 

The Parsee funeral moved forward briskly on foot, 
four men carrying the body on an iron litter which 
sagged grimly under its weight. All the party were 
in white, and a white cotton cord was knotted about 
each mourner’s wrist, so that all were connected. 
This symbolizes the mutual bond of sympathy and 
grief. 

The Parsees do not believe in committing a body 
to fire or water or earth. They believe that such a 
practice degrades the elements. So they take the 
corpse to one of their famous Towers of Silence. 
Here, on a high platform, sloping inward, they rever- 
ently place the body and depart. Within an hour 
the vultures have reduced it to a whitened skeleton. 
There is a round hole in the center of the platform, 
that descends to a pit. The bones are swept into 
this hole. Thus, in death, rich and poor mingle in a 
nameless democracy. 

To an American it is a strange interment. 
when you analyze it, it is as logical as any. 

We arrived in Aden, in the southwest corner of 
Arabia, at night, and there was just time to go ashore 
and take a brief spin in a motor car. Our chief 
recollections were of giant grey camels, plodding soft- 
ly along the single road that led into the desert. Once 
when our open car stopped I turned to find myself 
almost kissing the insolent face of one of these desert 
brutes. His long neck had let him thrust his head 
right into the tonneau. You can wager that I drew 
away from him as far as the seat would let me. I’d 
heard that camels have a pleasant habit of sinking 
their teeth in your arm. Moreover, since camels know 
nothing whatever about toothbrushes or toothpaste, 
an infection is likely to result. 


Yet, 


T Suez five of us hired an automobile and sped 
across the desert to Cairo. It was blisteringly 
hot. In all the waste of superheated sand there was 
not a speck of green. In one spot we saw a ruined 
brick watch tower—soldiers of Napoleon had erected 
it. We also had our first experience with mirage. 
A bluish lake, shimmering and cool, turned out to be 
nothing but sand when we came close. Napoleon 
himself saw plenty of these bogus lakes when he 
campaigned against the Mamelukes. 

We rolled into sun-baked Cairo in late afternoon, 
and proceeded at once to Gizeh to see the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx. The outskirts of the city have 
reached Gizeh, where the Pyramids stand. This is 
most disappointing, for, as you approach, it looks as 
though the Pyramids were surrounded by modern 
dwellings. You get almost an amusement park effect. 

A quarter-mile from the Pyramids we left our car 
and climbed on camels. To our huge relief the 
Pyramids were set in sand. The Great Pyramid, 
built perhaps 5,000 years ago, has been despoiled. 
Greedy contractors have stripped the smooth stone 
from its surface, so that it no longer has a flat sur- 


face. It rises from the plain in a series of great 
steps. Two smaller pyramids have been similarly 
disfigured. More than one palatial home in Cairo 


has been built of stones stripped from the Pyramids. 

My thoughts when I viewed the Great Wall of 
China came back to me here at Gizeh. What a gi- 
gantic job it must have been to build these giant 
monuments with human (Continued on page. 39) 
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SPORT SHOES 


“Those husky shoes for 


faster, suret footwork” 


You'll quickly 
see why they 
help you win 


Drop in and ask your shoe dealer to show 
you. the new line of Ball-Band Sport Shoes 


for 1933. Examine them carefully. Try 
them on. You'll quickly see how comfort- 
ably they fit . . . how fast they feel . . . 


how well they are made in every detail. 


You'll notice at once that Ball-Band shoes 
are reinforced from top to bottom, from toe 
to heel, to make them strong and husky. 
You'll see how Ball-Band soles are spe- 
cially designed to grip the ground. No 
wonder boys everywhere say you can’t beat 
these Ball-Bands for hiking, for playing, 
or for everyday wear on city pavements or 
in the open country. 


Yes-sir-ee, the boy who wears Ball-Band has 
sport shoes he can be proud of—shoes that 
will stand up a long, long time under the 
roughest kind of treatment—shoes that will 
give the faster, surer footwork that wins. 


See the new Ball-Band colors, styles and 
soles. Above all, look for the famous Red 
Ball trade-mark. It’s on all real Ball-Bands. 
If your shoe store doesn’t happen to have 
them, write us and we'll tell you where to 
get them at some store near you. 


Choose the shoes that help you win 
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MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 

491 Water St. Mishawaka, Indiana 
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The Lost Auxie (Continued from page 8) 


“Has this guy got big feet?” 

“Lemme see... . Yep. One of his 
aliases is Footsy.” 

“Ts he tied up with the Delito outfit?” 

“The record doesn’t say that he is, 
but Footsy works for anybody that has 
the price.” 

“What’s his line?” 

“Bombs for extortion, or murder, or 
strikes.” 

“He’s my meat. 
tion.” 

“Brown hair, brown eyes, five foot 
eight, heavy shoulders, scar on back 
of left hand, mole under right spandrel 
of nose, heavy under lip, two upper 
front teeth in middle missing, arms 
longer than ordinary, feet bigger than 
ordinary, slight limp.” 

“A regular gorilla, huh?” 

“Yep. Know him?” 

“I know him now, Bill, all right. 
Thanks.” 

“Better let me send a couple of cops 
over your way, Jim. Sweeney is wor- 
ried,” Fallon urged. 

“You tell Sweeney I need the excite- 
ment. I'll leave the radio open for po- 
lice alarms and if you get any news 
about Delito shoot it over. If I ain’t in 
the house Maggie will get it, see? This 
is a busy time for us farmers, Bill. Tell 
Sweeney I might bring him over a mess 
of green corn next month. So long.” 

“So long, Jim. Careful—be careful, 
old boy.” 


Gimme his descrip- 


HEN Maggie heaved into the 

kitchen in a green Mother Hub- 
bard next morning she found Jim ab- 
sent and a note on the table: 

Maggie: 

Radio set for police headquar- 
ters. Keep ear on same for yours 
truly. Keep dog in house. Don’t 
monkey with bucket in back yard. 
Bomb in same. Any stranger 
comes to house soak him first and 
ask questions afterward if he has 
big feet and slight limp left leg. 

Jim. 

Her broad countenance went white. 
A bomb! They might have been blown 
to kingdom come during the night! Her 
method of thought being simple and 
direct she went immediately to the 
cellar, found a piece of gas pipe about 
two and a half feet long, and practiced 
with it on the post in the yard. Then 
she returned to the kitchen and placed 
it where it would be handy. In the 
front room, the radio sent out a stream 
of calls and instructions from head- 
quarters in New York to various sta- 
tions and to policemen in automobiles. 
She listened constantly for the name, 
“Tierney.” 

Maggie’s husband, a policeman, had 
been killed years ago in the perform- 
ance of his duty. She thought of that 
as she read Tierney’s note over and 
over. If the man with the limp and 
the big feet popped in on her, she de- 
cided to follow Tierney’s instructions to 
the letter. She would hit him with the 
gas pipe, but it was doubtful whether 
there’d be any use asking him questions 
afterward. After breakfast she prac- 
ticed with the pipe on one of the heavy 
posts holding her clothesline. 

It was noon when a radio call came 
for Jim to telephone Inspector Sweeney. 
She hurried to the telephone. 

“Jim ain’t here. It’s Maggie Murphy 
talking.” 

“All right, Mrs. Murphy,” said the 
inspector. “Is he okay?” 

“Yis. He was when he left.” 

“I’m sending Fallon over.” 

“Ts he a short and heavy man with 
big feet, Inspector?” 

“He is.” 

“I’m glad I asked you!” 

“T don’t get you, Mrs. Murphy.” 

“T’d have cracked him with a bit of 
gas pipe.” 


“1711 tell him to announce himself 
from the road—in a loud voice.” 

“He’d better.” 

Jim returned at one o’clock, ready 
for a large meal. Maggie’s nerves were 
worn down and she started to cry. 

“T’d rather be living in the days of 
the Indian massacres,” she complained. 
“What have we come to when two old 
people can’t live in a little cottage in 
the country in peace?” 

“Git some grub, Maggie.” 

“Sweeney is sending out Fallon,” she 
said, wiping her eyes. 

“Good.” Tierney’s eyes lighted up 
with pleasure. “I'll play ‘’m Walking 
My Baby Back Home’ for him on the 
Sousa horn.” 

“Did you find Limpy?” 

“T did not. But I know what he did 
yesterday. He had a car parked in the 
lane just down the road and was giv- 
ing the place the once over, when he 
sees Auxie on the porch, swipes it, uses 
the wrapper for an infernal machine, 
and slips it back to the porch thinking 
I’d untie it, set it off, and pass out in 
small pieces.” 

“Will he be coming back, Jim?” 

“That’s what he’s hired for. I’m the 
last witness against Delito, Maggie.” 

“When will he come?” 

“Maybe tonight—maybe later. Prob- 
"ly he’ll act fast, figurin’ to do away 
with me before I can make prepara- 
tions.” 

Fallon, who had come out from the 
city by bus, walked in on them just as 
Tierney had finished a hearty meal. 
The headquarters man unbuckled two 
guns from under his coat. He was in 
a neat business suit, and when his coat 
was off the muscles showed through his 
soft shirt. 

“T’ll play you a coupla tunes on my 
Sousa horn,” said Tierney, reaching for 
the big shining instrument. 

“You will like fun,” said Bill hastily. 

“Don’t you like music, Bill?” 

“T was on duty last night and the 
only music I want now is what comes 
through my own nose. Show me a bed 
and you'll hear a good performance of 
the Bull’s Lullaby.” 

“Okay.” 

“Now before I fade out,” said Fallon, 
“get this. Sweeney says you gotta stay 
in the back of the house as long as it’s 
daylight. If you’re out in front Delito’s 
executioners can mow you down with- 
out stopping the car. You got that?” 

“Sure. But I been busy all morning, 
Bill. I ain’t telling anybody what I 
been doing, but when the battle begins 
Jim Tierney might be putting the other 
guys on the spot. I still got a few 
little things to do about the house. All 
the outside work is done. You go and 
pound the old ear. Maggie, you keep 
in the kitchen and you might keep your 
eye on the back yard for me.” 


EFORE night came, warm and still, 
two telephone wires had been strung 

into the house by way of the back yard. 
The road before his front gate, hardly 
wider than a lane, ran in a straight 
line for at least two miles north and 
south. The telephone wires stretched 
in each direction, hidden behind fences. 
After supper he made a call over each 
wire, using the special telephones in- 
stalled for that purpose. Parties at the 
other ends of the wire answered briefly. 

Turning to Fallon and Maggie he 
announced that he was all set. 

“Tf I’m on the spot,” he said solemnly, 
“I’ve widened out the spot some.” 

“We'll get in some good licks,” said 
Fallon. “I got medals for fast shoot- 
ing on the police range down in the 
basement at headquarters. What win- 
dow you want me to take, Jim?” 

“We've got plenty of time, Bill. When 
the murder car passes a certain point, 
either Jim Deacon or Pete Westervelt 
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will let me know on one of these wires. 
And after it passes, Jim and Pete will 
go into action.” 

“That'll ruin the parade, Jim,” Fallon 
explained. “We want to let ’em try to 
get you, so we can charge them with 
attempted murder!” 

“Pete and Jim ain’t going to shoot,” 
replied Tierney. “We'll do all the shoot- 
ing, but Jim and Pete are going to see 
that the gang don’t get a chance to 
back out on this proposition. This guy 
that Delito is sending after me is just 
a butcher, and if I ain’t mistaken, Bill, 
he’s a coward in the bargain. I think 
he’s usin’ a bullet-proof car.” 

“And might I be bold enough, gintle- 
men, to inquire what becomes of Maggie 
Murphy during the fracas?” Maggie 
complained. 

“You can make up a pallet on the 
kitchen floor,” suggested Jim, “and 
sleep in peace until you’re needed.” He 
hoisted up his baritone horn from a 
clutter of instruments in a corner and 
puffed into it. “I'll play you a slumber 
song, Maggie.” 


HROUGH the open windows Jim 

sent out into the peace and quiet of 
the countryside an original rendition of 
“When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie.” One tune was all Fallon could 
stand, and they changed from music to 
dominoes, their guns on the table. 
Maggie slept on the kitchen floor, the 
gas pipe clutched in one hand. 

At two o’clock the night was so still 
that the slap of the dominoes on the 
table sounded like the crack of small 
arms. Rover rose up sleepily, turned 
on his rug in the little hall and dropped 
back to slumber, making a noise like a 
bale of cotton landing on a bass drum. 
At the noise neither of the old and ex- 
perienced plain-clothes men turned a 
hair. There was only one sound that 
could have budged them and that was 
a buzz from either of the newly in- 
stalled telephones. 

It came shortly after three o’clock, 
a favorite hour for the work of New 
York’s hired executioners. 

“Yep,” Tierney snapped 
mouthpiece. “I gotcha.” 

: Instantly Tierney called on the other 
ine. 

“Get busy,” he snapped. “They’re 
coming.” He turned to Fallon. “Out 
on the porch and down flat, Old-timer.” 

In less than a minute a pig closed car 
pulled up in the narrow road. A win- 
dow was lowered and a head stuck out. 
Tierney had left the light burning in 
his sitting room. This seemed to puzzle 
the visitors. 

“Don’t shoot until they start some- 
thing,” whispered Jim. 

“Okay.” 

Dimly they could see that the murder 
car was crowded. One of the men 
stepped from the rear door and started 
for the gate, gun in hand. Then he 
stopped and peered down the road. 
Turning, he went to the front door of 
the auto and seemed to be debating 
under his breath with the men in the 
front seat. 

“What’s up?” whispered Fallon. 

“Deacon had a truck up the side 
road,” Tierney murmured back. “Min- 
ute I called him he signaled the driver 
to drive it out and block this road.” 

There was no danger of attack now. 
Evidently the gangsters were debating 
whether to turn their car around, in 
order to be ready for a quick getaway. 
With the roadway ahead blocked, this 
was the only thing to do. In a low 
purr the car began to turn sideways 
of the road. 

At that instant, headlights broke the 
dark a hundred yards to their rear. An 
increasing roar announced the coming 
of another truck. There was little time 
for the murder car to maneuver, At 
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the last instant they tried to pull off the 
road to let the truck by. But the truck, 
instead of turning out, veered directly 
toward them. A man jumped from the 
driver’s seat of the truck and ran for 
the bushes. There was a crash. 

“For the luvva mike,” yelped Fallon. 
“What a break!” 

“Break!” Tierney yelled at him. 
“That truck was filled with crushed 
stone—Pete Westervelt driving. Let’s 
round up this gang while they’ve still 
got headaches!” 

They dashed out to the overturned 
gangster car. Two men were already 
out of it and others were struggling to 
get out. 

“Hands up high, you!” Tierney 
shouted, and the report of his service 
gun dropped one thug who started grop- 
ing for his gun. Fallon’s gun spoke 
and the other man, reaching for a 
sawed-off shotgun, yelped and crumpled. 

Pete and Jim came running down the 
road, each followed by a posse of able- 
bodied and well-armed citizens. They 
carried off the gangsters, including one 
gorilla-like man with big feet and a 
limp. 

“Is the truck badly damaged, Pete?” 
asked Jim. 

“Not with them fenders,” replied 
Pete. “They’re made out of railroad 
iron. But the murder car needs a lotta 
repair.” 

“Did you shoot to kill, Bill?” Jim 
turned to Fallon. 

“No. I only plugged his left shoul- 
der. There’s a lot of questions we can 
ask these guys later.” 

“Ts it over?” came in a loud demand 
from the front door. “If it is, come in 
the kitchen. I’m getting breakfast.” 

They filed in for hot coffee while the 
ham and eggs sizzled and the sun crept 
to the tops of the trees. 

“And so this is Hunky Dory Farm,” 
mused Fallon as he looked through the 
kitchen window. 

“Tt is,” said Tierney with pride. 

“Where’s the vegetables?” asked Bill. 

“There!” The Bonehead pointed to 
his corn crop. 

“Where?” 

“Just. this side of that bucket. And 
say, in the bucket is a bomb Footsy 
tried to slip me yesterday. I got it 
soaking.” 

“We better explode it, Jim,” Fallon 
said, and just for safety’s sake he 
whipped a gun from its holster and 
sent a steel-jacketed bullet through the 
bucket. With a roar the explosive went 
off. 

A bitter cry went up from Tierney. 
The corn crop was gone! Another cry 
burst from Maggie. 

“Goodness gracious!” 
“There goes George!” 


she moaned. 


They could see the old rooster hur- | 
tling aloft through the morning mists. | 


In sadness and silence they sat down 
to breakfast. 

“What’s that?” suddenly exclaimed 
Maggie. A strange sound came from 
the front room. 

“K’daw. K’daw-k’daw-k’daw.” 

George entered, reeling slightly and 
covered with soot. He had landed in 
the chimney, made his descent like 
Santa Claus, and stepped from the fire- 
place. 

“Kin you tie that?” demanded Tier- 
ney, proudly. 

“His wives’ll never recognize him,” 
said Maggie, getting up to open the 
door. 

“Some bird!” shrieked Fallon. “Some 
bird!” 

George flapped his naked wings, 
crowed feebly, and strutted out of the 
kitchen door, one feather still jutting 
from where his tail had once spread so 
proudly. 

“Maybe the corn’ll come down after 
a while,” suggested Maggie, “and you 
can plant it again. The shock might 
have helped it some.” 

“Do you think so, Maggie?” asked 
Jim. “Mebbe you’re right.” 
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BILL vs, BILL! One of photography’s tricks 


ACTION...CAMERA! 


Home movies. You’ve read about them. ..probably seen 
them. Wouldn’t you like to make them? Thrilling pic- 
tures of sport events and camping trips. Your friends 
and pets in action. . like life itself. It’s allfun, no 
trouble, with Ciné-Kodak Eight. You get clear, 
sharp movies on your first roll of film. This 

fine home movie camera records newsreel 
length scenes for less than roc. a shot. It’s 
a camera your whole family will want to ¢ 
enjoy. Tell them about it—explain its 
low cost. Better still, send for the 
catalog below and show them. 


It Opens... 


ChiGk/ 


It snaps 
the Picture 


SIMPLEST FOLDING CAMERA 


Snapshots with a folding camera have 
never been so easy as Jiffy Kodak 
makes them. You simply push a but- 
ton. The front jumps into place— 
ready for use. Push another. You’ve 
made the picture. This quick-action 


SCOUTS 


Here’s a smart, capable folding 
camera—the Boy Scout Kodak—. 
especially designed for you. Its knife- 
sheath case enables you to carry it 
on your belt—always ready for in- 
stant use. Approved by National 
Scout Headquarters, it bears the of- 
ficial insignia on the front. Takes 
clear, sharp pictures 154" x 214”. 
Complete with real leather case, this 
fine camera costs you only $6. 

The Boy Scout 
Brownie (at 
Tight) is an ex- 
cellent box cam- 
era which also 
bears the Scout 
insignia on its 
front, takes 214 x 
314 pictures. 
Price, only $2.25. 
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camera is the one to use on hikes. 
Has Twindar lens for near and far 
shots. The Jiffy Kodak Six-16 makes 
214x 44-inch pictures—and costs 
but $7.50. The Six-20, for 214 x 314- 
inch pictures, costs only $6.75. 


JULY HINTS... 


This is a happy, fun-filled month. ..one of the greatest in the year. No 
matter where you are. ..in the mountains. ..at the shore...at camp, or 
at home. Hikes into new, strange country, nature studies. ..swimming 
events...sailing, canoeing, fishing trips...and plenty of great oppor- 
tunities for unusual and interesting “snaps.” 

For instance, that picture on the left—a picture of Bill, my tentmate, 
fighting with HIMSELF. It’s a trick shot, of course—but one you can 
easily get. Just have someone pose in front of a black background. Aim 
your camera so that he appears in the left half of your finder and 
“shoot.” Then, without moving the camera or winding the film, repeat 
the same procedure for the other side of the picture. 

Get your share of photography’s fun. Keep your camera busy now. 


AN EXTRA LENS FOR 
EXTRA PICTURES 


Sharp close-ups as well as far-away 

shots. That’s what this new Brownie 

gives you. Seethatlittle lever onthe 
face? Pushit over to“5to1o0 FEET,” 
and it slips the “long-shot’’ lens out 
of the way; your camera is all set for 
close-range work. Release the lever and 
it brings far-off subjects into sharp focus. 
The Six-16 Brownie, for 214 x 44 pictures, 
costs but $3.50; the Six-20 (214 x 314), only 
$2.50. See them at your Kodak dealer’s. 


FINISH YOUR OWN 
Here’s Bill getting his first squint at a roll of negatives he 
has just developed. They’re snapshots that he took this 
same afternoon. Bill certainly looks pleased with the results. 
He should be. Home finishing is fun, easy, inexpensive. 
Kodak Darkroom Outfit No. 1 contains everything you need 
for developing your own films. And as for prints, you can 
make as many as you want from each negative. 

The outfit includes a safelight lamp, three enameled 
trays, developing and fixing chemicals, 8-oz. graduate, 
stirring rod, thermometer, developing clips, auto-mask 
printing frame, and complete instructions. Costs but $8.75. 


how to take many different kinds of interesting 
shots—night scenes, silhouettes, fast action 
pictures, in-the-home shots. Check the booklets 
you want on the coupon below and mail it today. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
Please send me at once the free booklets I’ve checked 
below. 


Oo 


(1933 Kodak Catalog Picture Taking at Night 


0 Outdoor Exposure Guide 0D How to Color Prints 


(J Home Movies 
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on (oMMUNICA TION 
in a Skyscraper 
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Ganngaa 


GC three city blocks, and 
towering 27 stories above the 
street, the New York Hospital and 
Cornell University Medical College 
is one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the world. And its size is 
matched by the modern efficiency of 
its equipment. 

This huge new Medical Center is 
almost a city in itself. There are 45 
acres of floor space to accommodate 
a population of 3000 persons, includ- 
ing patients, doctors, medical stu- 
dents and nurses. 5% miles of 
corridors traverse it, and 35 eleva- 
tors provide vertical transportation. 

In a big hospital, quick communi- 
cation is especially important. Sav- 
ing minutes may mean saving lives. 
Doctors and nurses must be within 
instant call at all times. For that 
reason the communication system of 
this huge group of buildings is as 
complete as telephone engineering 
can make it. 

A mammoth telephone exchange 
connects 800 telephones in all parts 
of the hospital and college. And 
“soft speakers,” with adjustable 
tone control, are placed at conve- 
nient points in all the corridors. 
Through these, a name or 
message can be called in a voice 
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hardly above a whisper: Suppose Dr. 
Smith is needed quickly for a consul- 
tation. The information operator 
glances at the board, sees that he 
is in the hospital, and begins calling 
him on the “soft speaker.” Dr. 
Smith, walking along a distant 
corridor, hears his name spoken 
quietly, and goes at once to the 
nearest telephone. Even the eleva- 
tors are equipped with telephones, 
and calls can be made from them to 
any point in the institution. 

When you think of the Bell Sys- 
tem, your imagination pictures a 
vast network of wires connecting 
millions of telephones throughout 
America; thousands of switchboards, 
humming with activity; an army of 
employees, keeping the service at 
highest efficiency. But back of all 
this there is something more. 

In the Bell Laboratories, research 
engineers are working constantly, 
patiently, to improve telephone 
communication. Each year they 
develop new short-cuts—new ways 
to abolish time and distance. It is 
through their efforts that such mod- 
ern marvels as the hospital telephone 
system described above are 
made possible. They are path- 
finders of a new civilization. 
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I don’t like the color of your hands.” 

Douglas >rought down his elbows and 
stared at the red stain upon his hands. 
He looked up quickly at the watching 
boy. 

“That’s paint,” he said. “I’d give ten 
cents to know if you’re a crook or a 
man.” 4 

The last sentence he seemed to blurt 
forth with unexpected frankness, tak- 
ing Craig completely by surprise. But 
with an effort the boy refrained from 
expressing it. 

“Talk about it in court,” he said 
grimly. 

“Because eithcr way,” continued 
Douglas gravely, “I’ll have to take that 
gun away from you—and if you’re a 
crook, you’ll shoot.” 

And then a peculiar thing happened. 
Douglas advanced upon Craig. Very 
slowly; and a light came into his eyes 
which seemed to make them grow big- 
ger and burn with a conquering radi- 
ance. With the nightmare sense of 
something monstrous that expanded in- 
tolerably as it approached, Craig no- 
ticed the deadly pallor of the face be- 
neath the beard, the glowing brilliance 
of the gray eyes, the firm, proud line 
of the artist’s lips and jaw. 

“Don’t!” he cried hoarsely. 
do it!” 

The table slid backward behind him. 
His finger pressed the trigger. With a 
roar the gun kicked back in his hand, 
and he saw the bullet strike home in the 
tweed that covered the artist’s breast. 
There was an instant in which the 
bright, gray eyes gazed incredulously 
into his, and in the same _ instant 
Douglas spun backward and clattered 
to the floor. 

Dropping the Luger, Craig sprang 
forward and bent over him, grasping 
the wide shoulders in his hands; and 
the fallen man moved. He moved 
swiftly —his arms rose, his hands 
grasped Craig’s arms at the elbows, and 
as the man surged upward Craig felt 
himself lifted like a child and bent 
backward across the table. 

“T didn’t think you’d do it,” said the 
grave, calm voice; and the powerful 
arms encircled Craig in an odd manner 
so that in a twinkling, with one arm 
holding and the other deftly searching, 
Craig was divested of the gun in his 
pocket and then, abruptly, freed. 

He leaped to his feet and turned furi- 
ously upon his conqueror. “Go on! 
Shoot me, you scum!” he cried. “You 
know you’re safe. You’re wearing an 
armored vest. I felt the plates! It 
was a—” 

Douglas slipped his hand into his 
breast and brought forth something 
that glittered brightly in the lamplight. 

“You felt the plates,” he grinned. 
“But it wasn’t an armored vest. Look 
here!” He held several thin plates of 
metal under the lamp. 

Craig hung back, suspiciously. 

“Come on,” urged Douglas. ‘“You’ve 
got to know.” 

Craig came to his side and gazed at 
the strips of metal. They appeared to 
bear engraved upon them the design of 
a ten-dollar banknote. 

“These,” explained Douglas, “I found 
in the cave at the 
end of the island. 
They are perfectly 
designed plates for 
the printing of coun- 
terfeit bills.” 

“Counterfeiters!” 
exclaimed Craig, un- 
derstanding, now, 
the presence of the 
crisp new currency 
behind that broken 
panel. 

“Right!” snapped 
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Douglas. “Gregory Mace, Devereaux, 
and Stratton are members of a gang 
that’s been making these for the better 
part of a year. Mace got hold of this 
island as a secluded spot for their print- 
ing plant, and your coming made it 
necessary for them to vacate. The gang 
got away with the presses and other 
paraphernalia, but Mace, Stratton, and 
Devereaux planned to keep the plates 
for themselves. We’ve been watching 
the island for three months now. And 
we wanted the plates for evidence. It’s 
been a great game.” 

“But who are you?” cried Craig. 

“My name’s Douglas—Douglas Ren- 
frew. I’m a special officer of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. I came on 
from the West for this job. I found 
the island, and found the presses, but 
they’d hidden the plates. I trailed 
Stratton and Devereaux, but we found 
that they wanted the plates just as 
much as we did. Mace was keeping them 
for himself. So I watched Mace and he 
led me to the cave. He was there this 
afternoon. He was suspicious of me, 
and. when I asked him for a criticism 
of my picture he tore it all to pieces.” 
Renfrew laughed. “We both got a 
liberal smearing of red paint, but my 
indignation over the damage to my pic- 
ture reassured him that I was the real 
goods.” 

“And you had the plates all the 
time?” 

“Sure. I found them early this morn- 
ing. And then you came along. I 
wasn’t sure until you fired on me and 
then jumped forward to help whether 
you were one of them or an honest man. 
Early tonight I found that Devereaux 
and Stratton had landed on the island 
in a rowboat with muffled oars. I in- 
tended to intrude upon them while they 
quarreled over the spoils, but I was too 
late. I’m sorry about Mace.” 

“But they'll escape while we’re talk- 
ing here!” cried Craig. 

“No, they won’t. I’ve hidden all the 
boats, taken the. battery out of the 
motor, and put the oars where they 
won’t find ’em.” 

“Then it was you I saw down by the 
water—” 

“Yes. And now we’ve got to act. 
Are you a good shot?” 

“Sure. I’ve been range riding since 
I was a kid, and—” 

“Good. Then I can depend on you to 
hit only their legs if they try any run- 
ning. Here!” Renfrew shoved the 
Luger into.Craig’s hand again. “They 
heard your shot and know that it’s 
either you or I. They won’t wait to 
find out but will try to find a boat. 
Come on, we’ve got to go hunting.” 

There followed for Craig a strange 
experience—a hunt for two slayers on 
a wooded island that Renfrew knew as 
a blind man knows his home. But the 
quarry escaped them. Hunted down to 
the northwestern beach where Craig 
had first met Renfrew, they threw 
themselves despairingly into the rapids 
in an attempt to gain the other island. 
In a police motor launch Craig and Ren- 
frew picked up the two bodies days 
later from the tranquil waters of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

Craig stared down 
at them. “Those fel- 
lows had bum judg- 
ment,” he said, “us- 
ing a good island for 
counterfeiting when 
they could have gone 
fishing instead, and 
swimming, and—” 

“And picture 
painting,” Douglas 
Renfrew con- 
tributed, with a 
faint smile. 
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in the stirrups, dragging vainly at the 
reins. 

Down the knoll, over bodies huddled 
in the sedge, Brutus carried Brent head- 
long upon the charging redcoats, his 
sword—Kurt’s sword—still in its scab- 
bard. 

There was no time to think. Brent 
saw the charging redcoats stop sud- 
denly. There were half a dozen of 
them in a group just beyond Brutus’ 
flattened ears—a dozen more across a 
tiny stream. ; 

Why didn’t they shoot? Then he un- 
derstood. Their muskets were empty. 
They were frantically ramming bullets 
into their guns—tearing cartridges 
open with their teeth. Some stood’ with 
their muskets clutched in both hands, 
too astonished to move. 

Brent had a crazy vision of red coats, 
red faces and red, wide-open mouths, 
all whirling around him like a pinwheel. 
A man with staring eyes struck at the 
black horse’s head with his gun butt. 
Brutus reared and plunged, his hoofs 
striking out wildly. The man went 
down backward, and another man, 
dodging those frantic hoofs, stumbled 
over him and fell headlong in the grass. 
Brutus trampled them both. 

The maddened horse was in the cen- 
ter of the red-coated pinwheel. Up the 
slope came the dozen Maryland troop- 
ers, yelling. They struck the pinwheel 
and smashed it—scattered it into flee- 
ing red fragments. One of the red frag- 
ments came straight for the black horse, 
swinging a sword. The sword slashed 
through the reins and struck Brutus on 
the neck. 

Brent saw the blood well up in a long 
streak on the black hair. The horse 
stumbled and went down. Brent pitched 
headforemost out of the saddle. His 
hands clutched a red tunic. He went 
down in coarse weeds as the officer who 
had slashed Brutus whirled on top of 
him and got one hand around his throat. 

Brent had an absurd notion that he 
was scuffling with Lee Merritt in the 
hayloft. There was the same odor of 
dried grass, the same feel of a hot, 
straining body. Then the fingers on his 
neck closed round his windpipe. 

He wrenched himself free and struck 
with all his might. He got his other 
hand free too, and battered with both 
fists at the face six inches above his. 
Again he had a queer notion that it was 
Lee he was fighting, and that they were 
furiously angry. The face into which 
he gazed was streaked with tears. It 
was round like Lee’s, and white as a 
sheet except for two red spots burning 
on the cheekbones. Brent realized sud- 
denly that this redecoat was only a boy, 
and that he was sobbing as he fought. 

“You killed the general!” he was cry- 
ing. “You killed Gen’ral Ross! Tl 
settle you! I’ll settle you!” 

Then the furious white face was gone, 
and a cavalryman was jerking Brent to 
his feet. 

“Come on!” he shouted in Brent’s ear. 

Brent saw that the cavalryman had 
Brutus by the severed reins. Brutus’ 
neck was streaked with blood, but he 
didn’t seem to be badly hurt. Another 
American had the English ensign by 
the collar. 

“Come on! I’ll lead your horse till 
we get clear,” shouted the trooper. 
“There’s more of ’em coming, and th’ 
guns got away!” ' 

“He says Ross is killed!” Brent 
shouted back. He had to shout. There 
were blue soldiers in the field. They 
were firing rapidly. The British in- 
fantry was coming on again. 

“The feller that helped burn Wash- 
ington?” yelled the trooper. “Say, 
young feller—”’ He wheeled on the boy 
in red—“is that right?” 
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“You cowards!” the boy stormed 
back. “You cowards! You hid in the 
woods and shot him off his horse! 
We'll do you in for that, today!” 

Brent remembered the officers riding 
up Long Log Lane, and one of them 
slumping and falling and his riderless 
horse plunging back through the red- 
coated staff. 

“If that’s true—” the cavalryman 
was muttering. 

“I saw an officer shot off his horse 
back in the lane,’”’ Brent told him. 

“Let’s get goin’... Our boys ought to 
know that. Come on!” 

Brent looked at the boy he had 
fought. “Let him go,” he said quickly. 

The trooper, one foot in his stirrup, 
looked around. 

“Sure, he’s yours. You caught him.” 

He swung up, Brutus’ broken reins in 
his free hand. Brent sprang for the 
saddle. Down the sedgy hollow came 
the rest of the troop, their horses at a 
run. The blue infantry was dropping 
back into the woods, the scarlet in- 
fantry was coming on. 

Up over the knoll where the two 
lonely guns had stood galloped the 
twelve blue cavalry men. The field 
was dotted with running men—the bank 
clerks and apprentices, the Baltimore 
men and boys who had stood off the 
British regulars since morning. But 
they were fighting an orderly retreat, 
part of the line fighting while the rest 
went back. And the British army that 
had intended to march straight into 
Baltimore was still some seven miles 
from the “pirates’ nest” it had prom- 
ised to burn as it had burned Wash- 
ington. 

Halfway back to Hampstead Hill 
Brent Van Buren and the troopers 
found General Stricker sitting his 
horse at the roadside as the City Bri- 
gade went by. Brent rode up and 
saluted. 

“A British officer told us a little 
while ago that General Ross is killed, 
sir,” he said. 

“A British officer told you?” 

“Yes, sir.” Brent flushed a little. 
“We were fighting in the grass, and he 
said he’d settle us for killing General 
Ross. I saw a mounted officer shot out 
of his saddle in the lane a while before 
that, sir. He had a staff with him—” 

The commander of the City Brigade 
smiled at his own staff. 

“That is important news, gentlemen. 
General Smith should know it. We’d 
better send him another courier.” His 
eyes twinkled. “Lieutenant, you brought 
us the news. Ride on and report to 
General Smith. Tell him what you told 
me, and also tell him I am sending de- 
tails of men with axes to fell trees 
across the road and destroy all the 
bridges from Bear Creek to the hill.” 

The entrenchments on Hampstead 
Hill were lined with shouting, cheering 
men as Brent rode again into the Phil- 
adelphia road and up the slope between 
the batteries. Messengers and wounded 
had spread the news that three thou- 
sand Baltimore militia had held back 
seven thousand British regulars for two 
hours in a stand-up fight, in the open, 
without trenches. Let them come take 
Hampstead Hill and its hundred can- 
non if they could! 

Brent found General Smith sitting on 
a howitzer just off the road. He lis- 
tened calmly, and then wrote rapidly 
on a pad of paper, tore off a sheet, and 
handed it to Brent. 

“Take that to the mayor,” he said. 
“You were back and forth along the 
line—tell him what you saw. It will 
do them good in the city.” He glanced 
questioningly at Brent’s uniform. 
“Fencibles, aren’t you? When you have 
delivered the message to the mayor, 
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ride to Fort McHenry and make the 
same report to Major Armistead. Then 
report to your battery.” 

Brent saluted numbly, and got into 
the saddle again. 

“Report to your battery!” 

He couldn’t report to Captain Nichol- 
son of the Fencibles. Nicholson would 
know in an instant that he wasn’t Kurt. 

Back in the city, he made his report 
to the mayor, broke away from that 
official’s eager questioning, and led 
Brutus slowly toward home. He had 
reached the stable and was filling a 
bucket at the pump in the yard when a 
wild yell startled him. Somebody was 
fairly shrieking his name. 

There stood Lee Merritt in the drive- 
way, his hands gripping the handles of 
a two-wheeled cart, his mouth wide 
open and his eyes round as dollars. 
Only then did Brent realize 
| how dirty and disheveled he 
was. Lee let go of the cart 
and came racing headlong 
| through the cosmos bed. 
“Where you been, Brent?” 
| he panted. “Are you hurt? 
You’re all bloody.’’ He 
pointed to the stains on 
Kurt’s blue coat. ‘Were you 
where the battle was?” And 
then: “Kurt’s lookin’ for you!” 

Brent dropped the bucket. 
The water went sloshing over 
his dusty boots. 

“Kurt! Is he back? When’d 

e get here?” 

“Is he back?” Lee’s voice 
was awed. “He’s wild! He 
had to borrow a jacket, and 
he says he’ll cuff the day- 
lights out of you.” 

“No, he won’t,” said Brent calmly. 
“He won’t ever cuff me again.” Brent 
felt suddenly older than Lee, older even 
than Kurt. He had been in a battle— 
a big battle—and Kurt had never even 
been shot at. 

Lee was busy taking rations to the 
Fencibles and Brent decided to go down 
with him to the fort. He dressed the 
sword cut on Brutus’s neck, while Lee 
helped and asked questions. Then they 
loaded the cart with food and went 
down the street. 

“T’ve got a message for Major Armi- 
stead from General Smith,” Brent said. 
“T’ve got to deliver that before I see 
Kurt.” 

Brent’s relief that Kurt was back 
was tinged with worry. He would have 
to give Kurt’s uniform back, of course. 
But he’d ask Kurt to let him keep the 
sword. Then, perhaps, he’d get a little 
sleep and ride out to join Ensign 
Chubby and the Maryland Cavalry. 

They came up over a little roll of 
green pasture land and saw Fort Mc- 
Henry at the far end of its long point 
of low ground. The fort, built in the 
shape of a star, had a warm red glow 
about it as the setting sun shone on 
its brick walls. Just over the top of 
the walls rose the black slate roofs of 
the barracks and the round roof of the 
guardhouse. Behind the guardhouse, 
on the wall facing the bay, the Stars 
and Stripes drooped against its staff, 
hardly stirring in the still, hot air. 

The point of land grew narrower as 
the boys hurried along. 

“Listen, Lee,” Brent said suddenly. 
“They'll think I’m really an officer; 
so I can’t push the cart right into the 
fort. Lemme go on ahead and find 
Major Armistead, and you find Kurt 
and tell him to meet me outside.” 

“All right,” said Lee. “I bet he'll 
be wild!” 

“T did it for him.” 

“Sure you did. All you’ve got to do 
now is make him think so.” 

Brent knew where the commandant’s 
office was, and he marched briskly to 
the two-story brick building set against 
the wall of the fort. A sentry presented 
arms, and a sergeant of regulars 
stepped up, his hand rigid at the edge 
of his high black cap. 


“Message from General Smith to 
Major Armistead,” said Brent. He’d 
be an officer to the last minute, he told 
himself as he waited. 

The sergeant came back and motioned 
to him to come in. 

Armistead sat at a plain board table 
in a white-washed room where already 
candles were burning on a small white 
mantel over an empty fireplace. He 
wore the gold epaulets of a major of 
artillery. His tense young face looked 
keenly at Brent as he saluted. 

It occurred to Brent that the man 
who commanded Fort McHenry was 
very young, beside the gray - haired 
generals he had seen on Hampstead 
Hill. Armistead was only thirty-four. 

The major listened to the message 
and thanked Brent—and that was all. 
Brent saluted and went out. Yet, some- 
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how, it had been a thrilling experience 
—to come from a battle bringing big 
news. Out on the parade he glanced 
at the flag above and felt another 
strange, high thrill. 

Brent went out through the gates in 
a mood he had never known before. 
There were tears in his eyes, and he 
didn’t care. There were times when a 
man didn’t need to be ashamed of them. 

He didn’t see Kurt until that furious 
young man had him by one arm and 
was shaking him. Kurt was wearing a 
plain blue jacket without any insignia 
on it. His lips were white. Brent had 
never seen him so angry, even in the 
worst of their brothers’ quarrels. 

“Listen, Kurt,” he began, “I was 
afraid you—” 

Kurt’s hand struck him on the cheek. 

“Shut up,” Kurt snapped at him. 
“Take it off, and get out!” 

Brent’s fingers clenched into fists. 
The sentry at the gate came running, 
and thrust the barrel of his musket 
between them and pushed Kurt back. 

Brent had a strange feeling that, just 
then, he was older and wiser than his 
brother. He spoke to the sentry. 

“It’s all right. He’s my brother.” 

The soldier left, doubtfully. Brent 
untied the sash, unclasped the belt, and 
stripped off the blue coat. 

“When you cool off,” he told Kurt in 
a low, choked voice, “I’ll tell you what 
happened.” 

Kurt was too angry to hear him. He 
saw only the tears in Brent’s eyes. 

“Go ahead—bawl,” he snapped again. 
“You’re lucky I don’t have you locked 
up in the guardhouse. Don’t you know 
there’s a war going on?” 

He swung away furiously, sword, 
sash and tunic in his arms, and strode 
into the fort past the grinning sentry. 
Brent walked slowly down the sloping 
road, away from the gates. His eyes 
smarted, and his jaw ached from Kurt’s 
blow. He had told Lee that Kurt would 
never cuff him again. But Kurt had 
cuffed him, and Brent hadn’t done any- 
thing about it. 

Brent sat down by the road to wait 
for Lee. He realized that he was tired 
—he couldn’t remember when he had 
been half so tired before. He was al- 
most asleep when Lee canie rattling 
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along with the eart. Brent forced him- 
self to get up. 

“Was he mad?” 

“Uh-hmmh.” 

“Didn’t you tell him where you’d 
been?” 

“No.” 

“What you going to do?” 

“Going to sleep. Going back and find 
the Maryland Cavalry in the morning.” 

But he didn’t go out to Hampstead 
Hill the next day. He awoke to hear 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry like 
near-by surf, and with Lee he stood at 
an attic window and watched the smoke 
puff out from British warships in the 
harbor. Then they were hurrying 
through deserted streets down toward 
the roaring thunder, pushing the ra- 
tions for the Fencibles. 

As they came out to the point, the 
boys ran with their eyes fixed 
on the smoke that covered 
Fort McHenry. The sky was 
crisscrossed with long arches 
of brownish-black smoke, like 
scorching threads. Some- 
times, at the end of the 
thread, they could see a great 
shell dropping into the fort. 
Bombs, thrown by British 
mortar ships! The noise was 
like a blow striking the body! 
Lee was pale and wide-eyed. 

They ran into the first thin 
edges of smoke and felt the 
sting of it. They ran through 
the covered way onto the 
parade. There were black 
holes in the green lawn, and 
a litter of slate and brick 
across one of the gravel 
paths. Another mortar bomb 
burst in the air close to the flag, and 
something struck the lawn with a 
vicious spat. Fragments rattled and 
clanged on the roofs. 

A regular took their cart and pushed 
them through an archway, down steps, 
below ground. A bald-headed man ran 
by with blood dripping from his hand. 

The boys sat down on the damp 
bricks and panted. It was cool here, 
and barely light enough to see each 
other. The floor was shaking. 

Another man came toward them. 
There was light enough to see that his 
head and one shoulder were bound up 
in a piece of somebody’s shirt, with red 
stains soaking through. He was talk- 
ing to himself as he came. 

“What’s happened?” Brent cried out 
at him as he went by them, flattened 
against the wall. 

“What’s happened? Nothing at all. 
Not a thing. Nothing except that we’ve 
got to sit here in this blasted fort an’ 
take it. We haven’t got a gun that can 
reach ’em.” He went on, staggering. 

Brent went to the end of the passage 
and looked out. They were at the foot 
of a short flight of steps; beyond the 
steps stretched a few feet of bare 
ground, and beyond that a group of 
cannon with the gunners sitting idly, 
backs hunched against the parapet. 

With Lee he stepped out into the 
open. Standing here at the foot of the 
main ramparts, he could see the great 
guns ranged along the shore. They, 
too, stood silent. Beyond them the bay 
stretched blue and sparkling. Away 
down the bright water lay the British 
bomb vessels in a semi-circle, firing 
regularly. Brent’s head ached and his 
body felt bruised from the noise. 

They went back through the tunnel, 
then, across the parade, and outside the 
walls. There were little groups of 
soldiers here, sitting and talking. 

“Brent!” 

The sharp voice at his back made 
Brent jump. He whirled about to face 
Kurt. 

“Go home!” said Kurt bluntly. “You 
too, Lee. You must be crazy, staying 
here. Go back to town and stay there. 
And I’m telling you, Brent.” 

Brent looked at him steadily. Kurt’s 
face was redder than he had ever seen 
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it, and his lips were twitching. Brent 
knew he was afraid, and knew that 
part of Kurt’s fear was not for himself, 
but for his troublesome young brother. 
It occurred to Brent that a day or two 
ago he wouldn’t have been old enough 
to realize that Kurt was not simply 
being mean. Now he looked at him 
and grinned. 

“All right, Kurt,” he said. 
sorry about the uniform.” 

Kurt scowled. 

“And don’t come back!” he snapped. 

Brent grinned again. 

Kurt swung away. Brent saw his 
head jerk and his shoulders stiffen as 
a stunning explosion wrenched the air. 
Brent heard someone screaming. Over 
the southwest bastion a cloud of dirty 
gray smoke was swelling like a malig- 
nant mushroom. Bits of brick and clods 
of earth rattled down. Out of the 
smoke came shouts, and a man’s voice, 
shrieking. A bareheaded gunner came 
running along the wall. 

“Doctor! Doctor!” he shouted as he 
ran. 

Brent saw Kurt staring at the 
wrecked gun and the drifting smoke. 
Kurt’s face was gray as the smoke. 
He looked at Brent, and his mouth 
worked. 

“I was there a minute ago,” he said. 
“That’s our battery.” 

He began to run toward the gate, 
back to his post. Lee started after him, 
and Brent got him by the arm. 

“T’m going to get my cart,” said Lee 
stubbornly, and jerked loose. . Brent let 
him go, and waited. He came back in 
a few minutes, trotting behind the 
empty cart. - 

“It was Lieutenant Claggett,” he told 
Brent. “He’s dead. And Sergeant 
Clamm’s hit pretty bad.” 

They jogged down the road. Every 
hundred yards or so another shell 
crashed behind them. 

Brent looked out upon the broad 
reaches of the Patapsco. The river lay 
empty and lonesome. He thought of 
the riflemen running out of the woods 
and retreating because they thought 
the British were getting behind them. 

“Lee. . . .” Brent stopped so ab- 
ruptly that Lee plumped into the han- 
dle of the cart and his breath went out 
in a “Huh?” 

“I was just thinking,” Brent began 
slowly. “What’s to keep the British 
from coming up the Patapsco, right 
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smack up to the wharves, behind the 
fort?” 

“That’s what the guns’re down there 
for,” Lee replied. 

“But suppose nobody sees them? 
Suppose they come up after dark, same 
as they did down North Point?” 

“Golly.” Lee looked soberly at the 
empty harbor. 

“Lee,” Brent’s voice had a quiver of 
excitement in it, “we’re goin’ down 
there.” : 

“Huh?” 

“We’re goin’ down there tonight! 
They’ll just chase us out of the fort 
again, or put us down underground. 
I’m tired of not doing anything.” 

“T’ve got the pistols,” Lee cried eag- 
erly. 

That night they went down the hol- 
low toward the Patapsco shore, while 
occasional shells exploded above the 
fort, flashing like red lightning when 
they burst. During the day, the war- 
ships had tried to come closer, and had 
been badly battered by the guns of the 
fort. 

“If they come,” Brent said. 
only come!” 

They came. 

It was past midnight when Brent 
nudged Lee as they squatted in a muddy 
patch of reeds. They were wet with 
rain. and cramped from crouching. 
Their ears rang with the ceaseless 
thunder of explosions, and their eyes 
ached from the glare that came and 
went above the fort. They had lost 
track of time. 

Brent nudged Lee again. There was 
something moving on the dark water. 
He was sure of it. 

It was the British. Through the dark 
and rain, in eighty barges, twelve hun- 
dred British soldiers and marines had 
floated past the point where Fort Mc- 
Henry stood. While the frigates down 
the bay pounded and pounded the stub- 
born, silent fort, the landing party was 
moving up the Patapsco to storm it 
from the rear. It was already behind 
the fort, turning into the cove. 

Brent didn’t know all that. But he 
knew something had stirred out in the 
harbor. He got to his feet and ran. 

Behind him came Lee, floundering 
through the muck of the marshy shore. 
They were almost to the mud battery 
in the cove when a rocket flashed up 
from the Patapsco channel. A swish, 
a trail of sparks, a brilliant flash. An- 
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Try Wing Shooting NOW! 
_ With the NEW .410-Bore 


WINCHESTER 
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Repeating Shotgun 


Wing Shooting at Clay Birds Thrown with a Hand Trap 


ET hold of the remarkable new Winchester .410 Repeater—get 
Cee the fine sport of wing shooting, With Dad, out anywhere 
that you can throw some clay birds with a hand trap, as shown in 
the pictures. At the Skeet club. At the Trap Shooting club. At 
Summer Camp. 

Here is the new world-beating .410-bore shotgun that is 
twice the gun that the usual .410 is, and then some! Shoot- 
ing fwice the usual amount of shot. Shooting six world’s 
hardest hitting 3-inch .410 shells. And Winchester! 

The sensation of the season at Skeet shooting 
clubs. Used by expert Skeet shots, making new 


higher .410-bore scores. Yet just the gun for More POWER 
you. For all wing shooting sport and prac- for Hunting and 
tice at clay birds. For real success in all Wing Shooting 


hunting. And a shotgun that you will 


never “grow out of.” Sport and Practice 


A Remarkable 
Improvement... 


Shoots DOUBLE the 


Dae 
4 
Stoucocd Usual Shot Charge 


Grade 
WINCHESTER THROUGH AND THROUGH 


The .410-bore Winchester Model 42 Repeating Shotgun 
shown is the regular standard grade. It is sold by all deal- 
ers who sell Winchester World Standard Guns and Am- 
munition. Here are its specifications: 

Barrel: Winchester Proof-steel, 26 or 28 inches. Cham- 
bered for 3-inch shells; also handles the regular 214-inch. 
Receiver and major parts, Winchester Proof-steel, having 
greatest strength and durability; similar perfection in fit 
and smooth, dependable operation. Magazine holds five 
3-inch shells, or six 2¥%4-inch. Safety button shows plainly 
when safety is on or off. Stock: Walnut, with pistol grip. 
Action slide handle of walnut, with circular grooves and 
matched finish. Stock dimensions: Length of pull 1334 
inches, drop at comb 1%4 inches, drop at heel 214 inches, 
pitch 1 inch. Take-down: Quick, handy, simple, depend- 
able Winchester design. Weight: 57/ lbs.—with 28-inch 
barrel, 6 Ibs. 

Ask your dealer to show 
Winchester Shotgun. 


The New 3-Inch Shells 


Ask for the new Winchester Repeater Super Speed 3-inch 410 gauge 
shells. Long-range, hard-hitting, non-rusting. Developed especially 
for the new Winchester .410-Bore Model 42 Repeating Shotgun. 
Primer, celebrated Winchester Staynless No, 4 style. Powder, spe- 
cially selected progressive-burning 
type. Color: Winchester Super 


Use the Western 
Hand Trap and 
Western White 


Flyer Targets you this wonderful new 


Speed red. Each shell conspicu- Also made 
ously imprinted on the body—___,in regular 
marking it for 3-inch haninec 242” length 


col, Shot charge, 34 ounce— 
double the amount in regular 410 
gauge shells. Chilled shot only, 
sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7¥2, 8, 9, 10. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Department 1-C New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Send for 


These two new folders will tell you all 
about the new .410-bore Winchester 
Model 42 Shotgun, its new Winches- 
ter 3-inch shells, and about shooting 
clay birds thrown from.a hand trap. 
Write for yours. They are FREE. 
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Imagine how fast a bullet travels 
after it has been fired from a rifle 
or pistol! Then imagine taking a 
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other followed it, and another. Over 
the low shore the British rockets broke, 
their red flare lighting the dirt walls 
of Fort Covington for an instant before 
they winked out. 

The dirt walls blazed.. Flash . 
boom! Flash . . . boom! Long orange 
streaks leaped out, stabbing at the bay. 

Flash . . brramm! Flash . 
brr-amm! Out on the bay, red jets of 
flame leaped back at the mud walls as 
the British barges fired. 

Powder fumes stung Brent’s throat. 
The air was full of rushing, howling 
sounds. He was running toward a near- 
by American battery and a figure 
crashed into him and spun him around. 
Somebody jerked him by the arm. A 
voice bawled in his ear. 

“Light that haystack!” And again, 
“Light that haystack! Jenkins! Where’s 
Jenkins with that torch?” 

Brent ran again. He knew where 
the haystack was. Burning, it would 
light up the harbor. 

He ran blindly down the slope. Went 
by the stack in the dark—felt its bulk 
rather than saw it—turned and groped 
for it, and found his hands full of wet 
hay. 

He ripped the wet stuff off in hand- 
fuls, pulled the brass pistol out of his 
waistband, thrust it into the dry bur- 
row he had made, and pulled the trig- 
ger. The lock clicked. 

Lee came up puffing, his hand shak- 
ing as he thrust it down along Brent’s 
arm into the hay. 

Then Lee’s pistol cracked, a tiny, 
ridiculous plop! in the fury of gunfire. 
The hay flickered weakly, and broke 
into flame. 

With frantic hands the boys stripped 
off the drenched outer layer, tore out 
handfuls of the burning stuff and 
spread it. The fire licked up the stack. 
Over the marshy flats and the water a 
red light spread and spread. In the 
mud fort, toiling gunners cheered as 
the glow touched the prow of a crowded 
barge. The shore battery blazed again. 
Fort McHenry roared into full cre- 
scendo. 

The twelve hundred men in the 
eighty barges did not land. Dawn 
showed the Patapsco empty once more, 
except for a drifting barge with broken 
gunwales, and two red-coated bodies 
lying across the thwarts. 

It showed the slopes of Whetstone 
Point torn with black holes. It showed 
two boys trailing slowly through the 
stubble toward the red brick walls 
where a great flag streamed above a 
haze of thinning smoke. It was over. 
The British were going back. 

Brent and Lee went home, bathed 
Brutus’ neck again, and went to bed. 

It was midday when they woke up 
again—but not the same day. Brent 
didn’t realize, until he had had a bath, 
that they had slept around the clock. 

Lee went home to change his clothes 
and Brent wandered down town. The 
streets were full of people, talking, 
laughing, gloriously happy. Brent felt 
strange, and a little lonely. He won- 
dered whether Kurt was feeling the 
same way. Perhaps Kurt would never 
understand. 

A hand touched his elbow as he 
turned into Holliday Street, and a voice 
said, “Good morning, lieutenant!” 

Brent jumped. He recognized the 
casual voice, and the cool, amused eyes 
of the artillery captain who had given 
him a biscuit and insisted on tying his 
cravat, out at the Methodist church, 
while the British came on. He smiled, 
and his hand squeezed Brent’s as if he 
meant it. 

“Been looking for you,” he said. 
“Owe you something for saving those 
guns of mine.” 

Brent choked. Here was this soldier- 
ly man speaking to him as he would to 
another grown man, and tucking a hand 
under his arm. 

“IT asked about you at headquarters,” 


the officer went on, “and one of Smith’s 
brigade majors said you’d been sent 
down to the fort with word that Ross 
was killed.” 

Brent walked along, silent. 

“Wonderful horse you had!” the 
officer exclaimed. “I want you to meet 
some friends of mine. Come on in here, 
if you please, sir.” 

The captain pushed open the door of 
a restaurant next to the Holliday Street 
Theater, and stood back for Brent to 
enter. The whole place was blue with 
smoke and thick with uniforms. Some- 
one was singing to the music of a 
cornet. Around a long table in the 
center of the room, officers of the tri- 
umphant City Brigade beat time with 
mugs and glasses. It was a song that 
had the roll of drums in it, and the 
thunder of marching men. A big man 
in a flowered waistcoat was singing it 
as he sat on a table, holding sheets of 
paper in one hand to follow the words. 

He stopped as a roar of shouts 
greeted the captain of artillery. 

The captain dropped Brent’s arm and 
lifted both hands. His voice rang 
through the packed room. 

“Gentlemen of the City Brigade,” he 
said, and waited until they were all 
looking at him. “I went out an hour 
ago to look for someone. I have found 
him and brought him here. 

“Perhaps some of you haven’t heard 
what he did. As a mounted staff officer, 
he was with the Maryland Cavalry at 
the point of their extreme advance. He 
took part in the first skirmish, beyond 
Mr. Gorsuch’s farm, in the early morn- 
ing of the first day’s fighting. 

“He brought word of the British ad- 
vance. He was with Major Heath’s two 
companies when they met the British 
head-on in the lane. When Major 
Heath’s two companies retired, fighting 
all the way, this gentleman stopped 
under fire to go back into the open and 
rescue a wounded rifleman. He brought 
that man off in his own saddle, leading 
the horse he might have ridden to 
safety himself. I have this on the word 
of an officer of the Fifth who saw the 
rescue and stopped to shoot down a 
British grenadier who was about to fire 
on my friend. 

“This young man—” He turned and 
gripped Brent firmly by one sleeve— 
“This young man then returned from 
the field hospital to the four remain- 
ing guns of the Union Artillery. Two 
of the guns, as you know, were sent out 
to the left when the enemy attempted 
to outflank us on Bear Creek. He was 
there when word came that the left of 
our army had given way and the two 
guns were in danger of capture. He 
guided a detachment of the Maryland 
Cavalry to an open field where those 
two guns stood alone with a British 
charge sweeping down upon them. 

“This young man had a mighty horse. 
He was far ahead of the cavalry. 
Gentlemen, he charged the British in- 
fantry alone. He threw them into such 
confusion—he and that horse of his— 
that he stopped them until the cavalry 
rode into them and they broke! 

“Now, gentlemen, I propose a toast 
to a very gallant young man—Lieu- 
tenant Kurt Van Buren, who saved the 
guns!” 

He stepped back and threw his arm 
about Brent’s shoulders. Down the 
long table the bluecoats surged up in a 
burst of cheers. And then, through the 
roar, another voice cut in. 

“Captain!” 

Heads turned curiously. A tall man 
with graying hair was speaking. 

“Captain, I dislike to interrupt at 
such a moment. But Kurt Van Buren 
is in a battery under my command. He 
was doing his duty at Fort McHenry 
during the battle of Long Log Lane. 
Your hero must be some other officer. 
Lieutenant Van Buren is here beside 
me!” 

Brent saw Kurt vaguely through the 
smoke. Kurt’s face seemed to’ be smil- 
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ing wider and wider until it was all 
one smile. The captain of the Union 
Artillery laughed. 

“T know it, gentlemen. I have in- 
vestigated. Listen! This boy believed, 
mistakenly, that Kurt Van Buren had 
been delayed in his return to Baltimore. 
To avert any possible criticism of his 
brother, this boy took Kurt Van Buren’s 
place and marched with the City Bri- 
gade on Sunday afternoon! He told no 
one what he did—or why. I happened 
to be curious to know who saved my 
guns. I have been at some pains to find 
out. 

“Gentlemen, I give you again the 
brave young man who not only saved 
the guns at Long Log Lane, but served 
as a volunteer at Fort Covington when 
it beat back the British landing party. 
Brent Van Buren, not an officer at all 
until this minute, but now, if he will ac- 
cept it, ensign in the Union Artillery!” 

He thrust Brent forward to the long 
table. Brent could not have spoken if 
it had meant his life. But no one could 
speak in the roar that went up. The 
room rang and rang, and Kurt was 
shouting with the rest. 

The uproar died away at last. Some- 
one was crying out for him to speak. 

“Tell us about it!” he shouted. 

“That’s it, tell us about it!” 

Brent gulped. His knees felt weak. 
He looked at the smiling captain and 
found no sympathy. Only a casual, 
easy: “Go on, ensign.” 

Brent went at it with a rush. 

“My horse . . . my horse. . 
away!” 

He thought the very rafters would 
come down! The room fairly shook 
with laughter and cheers. Down at the 
end of the table, the officer who had 
spoken for Kurt got to his feet again. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we shall un- 
doubtedly hear a good many stories 
about how Baltimore was saved, but I 
think we have just heard the best one 
we shall ever hear. Mr. Van Buren 
says his horse ran away; his brother 
says that horse never ran away before! 
I have a suggestion. We have just been 
singing Mr. Key’s new song. I suggest 
we sing it again, in honor of a gallant 
young man.” 

They cheered again, and the few 
who had sat down came surging to 
their feet. 

Over against the wall, the cornet 
rang out clear and strong. The man 
in the flowered waistcoat raised his 
hand, and the song rose in slow, ma- 
jestic thunder: 


» ran 


“Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were 
so gallantly streaming?” 


They were all singing it, heads back, 
eyes shining, arms beating time. Brent’s 
eyes filled with tears. The striding 
music tramped on, marching like blue 
lines moving down to meet Wellington’s 
Invincibles. Not invincible any more! 
Broken and turned back by these men 
who sang: 


“The rockets’ red glare, 
bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our 
flag was still there!” 


the bombs 


There were tears on other faces too— 
proud and happy tears. Kurt was push- 
ing through the crowd toward Brent, 
his hand stretched out. 

Thunderous and triumphant, destined 
to become the song of a whole great 
nation, the words of The Star Spangled 
Banner, sung here today for the first 
time, rang through the smoky room: 


“The Star Spangled Banner, oh, long 
may it wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 
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"Board for Historyland! 


Meet the Two Winners Whose Essays 
Earned Them Trips! 


OR two American Boy readers the 

stirring past of their country will 
live again this summer. For them 
Pocahontas will walk again in the Vir- 
ginia forests; Washington will lead 
his seasoned Continentals to the heights 
above Yorktown; Lee will ward off 
Grant’s sledge-hammer blows at the 
Wilderness and Cold Harbor. 

The two are the prize-winners in the 
Historyland essay contest conducted by 
The American Boy and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad. Let’s introduce them: 
Robert W. Root, 18 years old, of Ames, 
Iowa, and Raymond Sutherland, 15, of 
Lexington, Kentucky. Their essays on 
“Why I Want to Visit Historyland’— 
you'll find them exceptionally well 
thought out and well written—appear 
below. 

Root and Sutherland will leave their 
homes some time this summer — they 
have the choice of several dates—for 
an eight-day tour through Historyland. 
Traveling by Chesapeake & Ohio train 
they will see Washington, Annapolis, 
Williamsburg; they will visit the battle- 
fields at Gettysburg and Yorktown; 
Mount Vernon and Monticello will greet 
them with their green lawns and gra- 
cious rooms. They will become better 
acquainted with Washington, Jefferson, 
Lee, Grant, and others who made and 
shaped this nation. 

Ten other prize-winners will receive 
original oil paintings made for the 
magazine by American Boy illustrators. 
Their names are listed below, and also 
the names of fifty who were awarded 
honorable mention. We could have 
awarded more prizes, if we had had 
them, and many more honorable men- 
tions if we hadn’t limited the number— 
there were hundreds of splendid essays. 
But that’s a fault in contests that de- 
fies correction— some people have to 
lose. 

Here are the winning essays: 


To Make History Live 
By Rosert W. Roor 


“Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
anew nation. . .” 

Oh, I’ll admit I’m selfish. I want to get 
the thrill of standing where Lincoln stood 
when he said those words, of seeing what 
he saw at Gettysburg. More than that, I 
want to have for myself the glorious adven- 
ture of vagabonding through the territory 
where this country was conceived and dedi- 
eated. All for myself, I want to tingle 
with awe before the fields where the Blue 
and the Gray struggled in that great civil 
war. 

If ever I have been interested and thrilled 
by the puppets that lifeless history pages 
have conjured up, how much more must I 
be interested and thrilled by seeing the 
stage on which real heroes played. If teach- 
ers and educators in our schools and col- 
leges have been convinced of the value to 
students of merely cramming historical 
facts, how much more substantial and con- 
vincing must be the arguments for the 
value of our experiencing and appreciating 
how our fathers lived. If man can today, 
by learning from yellowed, stodgy text- 
books about his experiences of yesterday, 
build upon the past and make for himself 
and his fellows a brighter tomorrow, how 
infinitely greater must be the possibility of 
building more wisely for the future after 
having grasped the story of the dreams and 
despairs and successes of this nation’s 
pioneers, not as a fantastic myth, but as a 
breathing, pulsing drama, real as life. 

Then too these are days of the “new 
deal.” Everywhere it is the same. People 
are wondering, questioning; people are 
talking. I wonder if just conversing with 
people wouldn’t be an end worth while 
enough in itself for a fellow on such a trip. 
Congress is arguing, debating; the Wash- 
ington “merry-go-round” is whirling, blar- 
ing. Here is not only a vision of the past 
in Historyland but a panorama of today— 
history in the making! 


Yes, I’m selfish, for I see here a chance 
to lift history up out of the books, a chance 
to get a new meaning and genuine thrill 
from such glamorous words as Yorktown 
and Cold Harbor and Appomattox. Here is 
an opportunity to learn and understand 
and appreciate history—our story—Amer- 
ica’s story. 


America’s Heartbeat 
By RAYMOND SUTHERLAND, JR. 


I want to visit Historyland because I be- 
lieve it is essential to every young Ameri- 
can to appreciate the dignity, grandeur, and 
romance of America’s past. There is no 
place more filled with national tradition 
than northern Virginia. 

First, a handful of settlers landing, build- 
ing stockaded homes, and bidding defiance 
to the savage red warriors. Then, as time 
passed, the winding Potomac mirrored 
stately lawns and pillared porticoes. 

In the soft summer nights minuets and 
darky melodies mingled in the mellow air 
and sifted across to the already imposing 
dome of the Capitol, lifting its head from 
the mud like the goddess of Liberty emerg- 
ing from the smoke of the recent War for 
Independence. 

Scarlet-clad troops marched to burn 
Washington, and Chesapeake Bay echoed 
with the cannon shots of Fort McHenry. 

The “Boys in Blue” despairingly watched 
hostile camp fires burning on Arlington 
Heights but the gray-clad troops were 
driven back from the Potomac and left it 
again serene and untroubled. 

At twilight perhaps the spirits of the 
past return. Once more the dust of coun- 
try roads is disturbed by marching feet. 
Gentlemen with powdered hair and ladies 
clad in rustling silk ride in horse-drawn 
coaches or romance under a tender South- 
ern moon. 

The dramas that gave birth to a nation, 
that preserved it in war and peace, the 
homes of men who conquered virgin forest 
and transformed it into a powerful repub- 
lice—these scenes, these situations are pre- 
served in the Old Dominion State. 

To see these pictures of the past, to stand 
before places glorified by the presence of 
national heroes, to see leaders of the pres- 
ent and feel the heartbeat of America— 
this is why I want to visit Historyland. 


These Won Paintings 


Loren Biggs (15), Humboldt, Neb.; Clarence 
Boggs (19), Bluefield, W. Va.; Clarence Bouman 
(19), Holland, Mich.; Tom Easley (16), Sioux 
City, Ia.; Ruth I. Gleason (19), Clarksburg, 
Mass.; Laura Hedine (16), Dallas, Ore.; Walter 
Jacobs (11), Waynesburg, Pa.; George H. Lar- 
son (19), Wakefield, Neb.; John Knox Shear 
(16), Crafton Heights, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Shelby 
Edward Southard (18), Athens, Ala. 


Honorable Mention 


Donald Allgeier (17), Mountain Grove, Mo.; 
Ward Archer (14), Kansas City, Mo.; Marjorie 
Bailey (17), Tunica, Miss.; Evelyn Bjorge (15), 
Circle, Mont.; Percy Bowes (18), Seattle, Wash.; 
George W. Brett (20), Spirit Lake, Ia.; Zenon 
R. Broze (17), Cleveland, Ohio; Lois Brugger 
(16), Redfield, S. D.; Edgar Charlton, Jr. (15), 
Dillwyn, Va.; Frances Crary (13), Jackson, 
Mich.; Neal Donaldson (18), Alameda, Calif.; 
Lillian duBois (15), Biwabik, Minn.; George 
Economous (18), Chicago, Ill.; LaVerne Ekholm 
(18), Rockford, Ill.; George Elliott (20), New- 


ton, Ia.; Stanley Foster (12), Madera, Calif.; 
Alan Griswold (17), New England, N. D.; Rob- 
ert M. Hamilton (17), Friend, Neb.; Ruth 
Hengeveld (15), Clifton, N. J.; Glenn C. Hess 


(20), Utica, N. Y’.; Harkins Howard (16), York, 
Pa.; Vernon W. Hurd (18), Pittsfield, N. H.; 
Brooks Allan Jenkins (15), Johnson, Vt.; Cecil 
S. Keesling (20), Los Gatos, Calif.; Roger Ed- 
ward Kolm (18), Portland, Ore.; Robert E. Led- 
better, Jr. (17), Jacksonville, Tex.; John H. Mc- 
Candless, Jr. (13), New Cumberland, Pa.; Jean 
McDougall (18), Salt Lake City, Utah; Horace 
McKinney (16), Basin, W. Va.; Paul G. Moore 
(17), Broken Bow, Neb.; James Nelson (18), 
Cuba, Ill,; Ralph W. Newton (19), Texarkana, 
Tex.; Nina Nicholas (18), Boyero, Colo.; Wil- 
liam Powell (20), Atlanta, Ga.; John F. Preston 


(16), Erie, Pa.; Robert C. Rice (12), Idaho 
Springs, Colo.; William C. Robison (17), 
Proctorville, Ohio; Willard Robocker (18), 


Creston, Mont.; Howard F. Rogers (17), Elgin, 
Ill.; Bob Satterlee (17), Battle Creek, Mich.; 
William B. Shafer (15), Corning, N. Y.; Wayne 
Short (20), St. Charles, Mo.; Willard Simmons 
(17), Chickasha, Okla.; Frank Sonneborn (18), 
La Porte, Ind.; Davis Southard (11), Athens, 
Ala.; Blakemore E. Thomas (15), Durango, 
Colo,; Taft Toribara (16), Seattle, Wash.; Irving 
Wallace (17), Kenosha, Wis.; Ruby E. Whitaker 
(19), Chambers, Neb.; Richard C. White (18), 
Tipton, La. 
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ACTION!” 


It’s the peppy foam in 
Colgate’s that cleans teeth— 
BETTER! 


““Colgate’s doesn’t fool. It doesn’t pull 
any punches. Boy, the minute you start 
brushing it on your teeth you can actually 
feel it go to work. It foams! 


“That pleasant, lively, Colgate pepper- 
mint-flavored foam scurries around in 
your mouth everywhere. Doing a two- 
fisted cleaning jobin the hardest- 
to-get-at crevices between your teeth. 
Bubbling and foaming over every 
last stain, discoloration and food par- 
ticle that might cause trouble — loos- 


ening them—washing them clean away! 


“That’s why I like Colgate’s. I like the 
way it cleans. I know I can trust it to 
help keep my teeth clean and healthy.Try 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream yourself, 
feller—and see if you, too, don’t like an 
ACTION-toothpaste better.’”’ The large- 
size tube is only 25c. 


For clean, stain-free 
teeth, use Colgate’s 
after every meal. See 
your dentist regularly. 
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NE day a man wrote to 
my office applying for 
the position of umpire 
in the Southern Association 
of Baseball Clubs.’ He said: 

“Even down in your little 
league, you must have 
heard of me. I am the fa- 
mous umpire, Calliope —. 
When I call balls and 
strikes, my voice is like a 
foghorn. I run the old ball 
game, and run the players 
for cussing me; but I don’t 
carry a'chip on my 
shoulder. 

“TI have plenty of nerve, 
call ’em as I see ’em, have 
perfect eyesight, know the 
book -rules backward, am 
married, have five children, 
twenty-nine years old, six 
feet two and largely built. 
I know I can make good in 
your league on the way to 

the Majors. Sign me and you'll have 
the best umpire in the world for one 
season.” 

I didn’t hire him because his letter 
showed that he lacked one quality an 
umpire must have—a sense of humor. 
To succeed, an umpire must be rigidly 
honest; he must have self-control; and 
he must have the wit and tact that 
come from a well-developed sense of 
humor. 

To understand that, you must remem- 
ber the position an umpire is in. Just 
as a red flag enrages a bull, the blue 
uniform of the umpire enrages the 
average fan. I have received a petition 
bearing five thousand names — includ- 
ing the names of Santa Claus and En- 
gineer Casey Jones—asking that a cer- 
tain umpire be not allowed to officiate 
in a certain city. I have received a 
telegram signed by all the members of 


one of my best teams, reading: “We in- 
tend to play no more games to which 
you assign Blink and Blank as umpires.” 

One of my good friends once wrote 
me: “Dear Martin: Why are you so 
partial to the other seven clubs in our 
league?. B— and L—, the two burglars 
you call umpires, have already robbed 
me of six games. You’ve kept these 
highwaymen in my town for eleven 
days in a row, and the bandits didn’t 
catch the last train out tonight. What 
have you got against me?” 

During the playing season, my best 
umpires are subject to this kind of at- 


tack. Every decision they render is un- 


popular with one team, and the best de- 
fense against an open insurrection is a 
flash of wit. 

Bill Brennan has served on the South- 
ern Association Umpire staff for four- 
teen years. In a hard-fought game a 


July, 1933 


“Kill re Umpire!” 


by John D. Martin 


Here’s another tough decision. A cloud of dust, and where are base, ball, and foot? 


few seasons ago, a shortstop vigorously 
protested Bill’s decision on a close play 
at second base. - After listening to the 
infielder’s raving, Brennan ordered re- 
sumption of play. The player continued 
to protest. The umpire continued to 
wave him aside. 

“Bill, I demand my rights!” the 
player insisted. 

“Trot back to your position before I 
hand you a couple of lefts,” shot back 
the fast-thinking Hibernian good - 
humoredly. 

Argument ended in laughter, and 
play was promptly resumed. 

A heavy hitting batsman, after miss- 
ing two healthy swings, made no at- 
tempt to connect with an incurve. The 
pitcher had deceived him. 

“Strike three. You’re out!” ruled 
Dan Pfenninger of Rochester, New 
York, veteran umpire. 


President, Southern Association of Baseball Clubs 


F you ever expect to act as umpire, or to be called on to offi- 
ciate at any kind of athletic contest, read this article. Mr. 
Martin, who has had years of experience selecting umpires for 
the Southern Association, knows what qualities an umpire must 
have. And they are qualities that will help any young man who 
expects to assume responsibility and render decisions. 


Stealing home! 
The runner 
slides—down 
goes the arm! 
How would you 
call it? 


“You’re rotten, Dan. You 
missed that one,” complained 
the humiliated hitter. 

“You win. You missed two 
and I missed one!” was old 
Dan’s dry comeback. 

When the batter retreated 
from the plate to the bench, 
he sought sympathy from his 
teammates with the question: 
“How can you get sore at a 
guy like that?” 

On simultaneous plays at 
first base and third, Umpire 
Steamboat Johnson waved 
both base runners out. 

A disgruntled rookie ar- 
gued peevishly that the um- 
pire had not been in position 

‘to see both plays. 

“Young man, I never miss,” 
the arbiter explained with a 
twinkle. “I had my right eye 
on first base and my left eye on third!” 

What further argument could the 
luckless player advance against such a 
miracle of eyesight? 

An umpire may also win the argu- 
ment by admitting imperfection. 

Page Bill Brennan! He quelled a 
player insurrection by thus addressing 
the athletes who encircled him: 

“Sure! I may have booted that play. 
Even you ball players make errors. 
Everybody does! An umpire is called 
upon to render an average of 367 de- 
cisions in one hour and fifty-two min- 
utes. Show me a ball player, business 
man, banker, broker, architect, engi- 
neer, doctor, lawyer or judge who is 
required to make as many decisions in 
as short a time each day, and makes as 
few mistakes! I called that play the 
way I saw it; so play ball!” 

And they played. 


July, 1933 


Yet, the wit of the umpire doesn’t al- 
ways bring peace. Scotty Chestnutt, 
one time candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Alabama and all-time interest- 
ing umpire, called “Colonel” Cy Barger 
of Kentucky out at first base. 

The ball-playing colonel doubled his 
fists. 

“Whadid you call 
Tom?” he asked. 

“T called you out, Colonel Barger.” 

“Whadid you call me, you bum?” 

“T called you out, Colonel Barger.” 

“Whadid you call me, you homer?” 

“T called you out, Colonel Barger— 
four times, four ways. You’re out at 
first base; you’re out ten dollars; you’re 
out of the game, and you’re out of the 
park for today. Beat it, Colonel Barger, 
beat it!” 

Umpires are jealous of their reputa- 
tion for honesty, and the worst of all 
insults is to call an umpire a “homer” 
—a species of human being so low as 
to seek popularity by rendering all close 
decisions in favor of the home team. 
A. H. Woodward, owner of the Birming- 
ham Club and a fine sportsman, once 
wrote me: 

“John, tell Steamboat Johnson that 
everybody in Birmingham knows he’s 
not a homer. He doesn’t. have to call 
every close play against us to prove it!” 

When I relayed this remark to Um- 
pire Johnson, he felt complimented. 

Several years ago, a big, upstanding 
young man with a college football rec- 
ord, applied to me for a position. Even 
as Frederick the Great picked big men 
for his Prussian Guard, I like big men 
for my umpire staff. In size, this fel- 
low qualified. He was six feet two, and 
weighed 215 pounds. He presented a 
pleasing personality—but one observa- 
tion gave me pause. He was red-headed. 
He might be too high-tempered. 

“Mr. Campbell,” said I, becoming 
didactic, “no person can control others, 
unless he can control himself. Do you 


me, you blind 
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“Yes, sir. If my success as an um- 
pire depends upon it,” he replied. 

“Well, it does. An umpire has author- 
ity to remove a player from a game, 
to fine him, and to recommend his sus- 
pension; but, regardless of provocation, 
it’s an unpardonable breach of disci- 
pline for an umpire to assault a player. 
If I give you a job, you must forget 
that you have fists!” 

He promised that he would, and ob- 
tained the coveted contract. 

Three weeks later, while enjoying 
bacon and eggs and coffee, I read a 
news story of the conduct of the new 
umpire the preceding day: 

In the game at Atlanta, a husky out- 
fielder, failing to hit in a pinch, had 
swung on the umpire for calling the 
third strike. The official had blocked 
the intended blow, and hadn’t struck 
back. Players had intervened and re- 
strained the player, whom the umpire 
had then promptly fined and removed 
from the game. 

When the young judge of balls and 
strikes next reported in person at 
league headquarters, I praised him: 

“You’ve demonstrated your self-con- 
trol. Eventually, you’ll make a major 
league umpire.” 

My prediction came true. President 
E. S. Barnard appointed Bick Camp- 
bell to the American League umpire 
staff. 

Sometimes I puff out my chest a little 
when I recall that half of the new um- 
pires selected by the major leagues in 
seven years have come from the South- 
ern Association. Umpires who have 
qualified have been men of tact, wit and 
understanding; men with self-control, 
sound judgment, and honesty—qualities 
that win in any line of business. 

Their reward is a loud catcall from 
the multitude. If the sports writers 
record their names, without unfavor- 
able comment, in the late afternoon 
paper, the umpires have come to the 
end of a perfect day. And the man who 
hires and fires them smiles! 


Haven 


(Continued from page 21) 


think you can stand being called 
names?” 
ENTREE 


Boiled Mutum (Turkey) with 
Baked Bananas 


ROAST 
Roast pork Roast loin of manatee 
Corn bread with margarine 
Tree beans Tomatoes 
Young roast ears of maize 


GAME 
Saddle of venison 


SALAD 
Palmetto with lime juice and 
turtle oil dressing 


DESSERT 
Sliced pineapple and honey 
Mammee apples 
Figs Papaya 
Brazil nuts Cashew nuts 
COFFEE 


In the morning we started out in the 
great canoe. Amidships I had rigged 
a shelter, consisting of a simple frame- 
work of four uprights about four 
feet high, overlaid by crosspieces. Over 
these we wove the leaves of the thatch 
palm. Forward and aft we rigged large 
and small sails. We all had paddles. 

We passed down the lake and swung 
into the broad river. There with a 
favorable wind we hoisted our sails and 
scudded upstream between the walls of 
the tall jungle. There was never a 
break in the monotonous line of green 
‘forest until just at nightfall, when we 
came to a small clearing back of which 
was a low range of hills. 

Darkness fell rapidly. And from the 
top of one of the hills a flaming arrow 


rose, sped across the sky, and fell. An- 
other followed, and another—three in 
all. 


Chapter Nineteen 


N the distance three more arcs of 

flame crossed the sky. ‘These: were 
farther away, and we could barely see 
them from where we sat gently rocking 
in the canoe. None of us spoke for 
several minutes. We just sat still, our 
faces upturned to the black sky, feeling 
somehow that the jungle had wary eyes. 

“Now what?” Boris asked in a hushed 
voice. 

“The White Clad Indians — they’re 
telegraphing,” Basil whispered. “And 
we're going right in their direction, 
too.” 

I smiled in the darkness. Basil was 
probably right. Our Indians had told 
us that we were being watched day and 
night. 

“Shall we turn back?” I asked. 

“Turn back!” Boris barked. 
these bombs—let ’em come!” 

“We won’t use bombs unless we’re 
cornered,” I said. “Let’s go on then.” 

“Onward, my men, to Quinine Land!” 
Basil cheered. ‘My physician tells me 
I need a complete change.” 

There was a bright moon, and a 
gentle favoring breeze from time to 
time, so we continued our journey into 
the country of the dreaded White Clads. 
From the forest the wind wafted a 
pleasant perfume resembling mignon- 
ette, and with it came the chatter of 
jungle night life. At midnight we 
reached a series of low flat hills, and 
here we disembarked and camped. 


“With 


EFORE the white man came to 

America, the Indians used smoke 
as acrude, but nevertheless effective, 
telegraph system. Different combi- 
nations of puffs had their own in- 
dividual meanings. 


Today a puff of smoke through the 
new Goodrich upper could have but 
one meaning to a Dakota warrior... 
Mdeza, the Dakota word for cool. 


For where smoke goes, air can go 
too. That is exactly what takes 
place in the new Goodrich Sport 
Shoe. Air spaces, so tiny you can 
scatcely see them with the naked 
eye, permit air to pass in and out of 


doing in the picture above. This air 
circulating in and out not only 
keeps your feet comfortably cool 
but it allows perspiration to evap- 
orate naturally. 


(Goodrich 


Sport Shoes 
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to the 
, Dakota Indians 


The first half hour of wear will 
show you the difference in coolness 
between Goodrich and ordinary 
canvas shoes. But you get more than 
coolness in the new Goodrich Shoe 
... you get the famous Hygeen 
Insole that prevents excessive per- 
spiration odor. In addition, many of 
the Goodrich Shoes are made by 
the patented XTRULOCK process 
.... which molds the shoe into one 
complete unit. No stitches to break 


'—no seams to chafe the feet or wear 


out the socks. Washable, too, in 
ordinary soap and water, because 
there is no artificial stiffening to 


1 | wash out and leave the canvas limp. 
the shoe just as you see the smoke | 


Remember, you buy your canvas 
shoes for hot weather wear... so 


_ insist on the ventilated* Goodrich 
| Sport Shoes. 


*Pat. applied for. 


THE APACHE— 


another new Goodrich Shoe 
with the Ventilated* Upper 


Adv. Copr. B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp.. 1933 
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An Indian couldn’ 
call a taxi 


HE WALKED! He glided through 
endless forest. Easily. Silently. He was 
comfortable—in moccasins. 


You’ll be happier in moccasins. No 
matter where you go or what you do, you 
can wear moccasins for comfort. Bass 
adds smart style and sturdy soles to real 
moccasins. For school. For sport. For 
every-day wear. 

Feel the foot-fitting ease of Bass moc” 
casin-shoes. One soft curve of leather 
extends all the way under the foot like 
a slipper. No hard flat innersole to curl 
and buckle. Write for the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer. Let us send youa 
free catalog. 


WARNING: Beware of shoes that look 
like moccasins, but are not. Ask for BASS. 


Both are Bass Moccasins 


With Moccasin Comfort 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
74. Main St. Wilton, Me. 
Get “B B MAGIC” at 


FRE once. A wonderful 


shooters’ digest—tells how to hold, aim 
and handle rifles; become a crack shot. 
Benjamin Super Single Shot now $5.00 
Postpaid. Benjamin Automatic 25 Shot 
now $9.00 Postpaid. SISKE for special 
INTRODUCTORY OFFE 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 


EASY 


You'll advance faster with 
an easy playing Conn. 
Choice of the world’s great- 
est artists. Many exclusive 
features yet they cost no 
more. Home trial. Easy 
payments, See your deal- 
er or write for free book. 
Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Lid. 
702Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


ree Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


CAMERA AND COMPLETE OUTFIT 35¢ 


(Add 10c for postage and packing) 
Take and make 
your own 
pictures 


Size 
of photo 
2x1% in. 
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Beaten CEH ORILLIANT WES 
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DER, a Le yet 
ime fad A Lnetoce: Beetiomtia panels 
Com ith & Fi iS, 1 package of PRINTING PAP! 

neat wlittiee PRINTING FRAME with glass top, and a SUPPLY oF 


CHEMICALS for developing, fixing and turning out the finished 
picture. Full printed instructions so plainly written that a child can- 
not fail to understand. Never before has such an inexpensive oppor: 
tunity been offered of indulging in the fascinating art ofphotorraphy, 
With this outfit you can e portraits of your friends, views of 
places of interest you may visit, and snapshots of curious events and 
OHLY 38 characters. The CAMERA AND COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR 
(canada and foreign mee with 10c extra for post- 
d pack EXTRA FILM 10c per package of S Films. 

EXTRA P| INTING. PAPER 10c per packag: 
WORLD NOVELTY CO., Dept. 600, RACINE, WIS. 
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For several days we moved rapidly 
on, keeping a sharp watch as we went. 
We saw no signs that we were being 
watched, but we knew that our every 
move was reported. Our journey lay 
between banks of forest. At times the 
river narrowed, and the current became 
swift. Then is when we all dug in 
lustily with our paddles and literally 
forced our way upstream. 

Boris and Basil both had keen vision, 
and they alternated as lookout in the 
bow, while I acted as steersman in the 
stern. The Indian boys did the bulk 
of the paddling. Each day found us 
many miles farther on. We all watched 
for game, but we lived mostly on wild 
fruit and the small birds, chiefly ground 
doves, brought down by Basil’s falcons. 

Basil sped an arrow into the trees 
once and killed a monkey-like creature 
with long hooked claws instead of paws. 
It fell in the water near the boat, and 
we fished it out. 

“We've reached Crossword Puzzle- 
dom at last,” I told Basil, smiling. “A 
word in two letters—South American 
mammal—meet the ai!” 

The boys yelped delightedly. “Look 
for emu!” Boris laughed. “There’s a 
crossword for you!” 

During the first week we occasion- 
ally passed natives in canoes. Now and 
then our Indian boys talked with them, 
and I gathered that they were making 
inquiries about the whereabouts of their 
tribe. These conversations were never 
long, and the natives seemed always 
anxious to leave us. 

“The White Clads must have told 
them we have smallpox or something,” 
Basil decided. 

“Nice people to know,” Boris said. 
“T’ll never forget Basil’s posing as the 
great bearded god, and scaring them 
off! They’ve probably been wondering 
about that beard ever since!” 

On the seventh day we bumped into 
rapids. Everybody disembarked except 
me—I stayed aboard to weight down 
the stern of. the boat, and to do what 
guiding I could while the rest pulled 
the boat. against the current. We 
passed a long line from the bow to a 
tree above the rapids, and the boys 
pulled downstream, gradually drawing 
the boat upstream. A: half hour of 
sweating labor, with Boris doing the 
lion’s share, and the rapids were con- 
quered. 

The country was changing in char- 
acter. The jungle had become forest 
with space between the trees for walk- 
ing. Hunting was easier, and we often 
had deer. And at last we came to our 
first cataract. We had brought rollers 
of bamboo; so we disembarked, ran our 
boat uphill over the gentle rock slope, 
and launched it in the smooth water 
above. 

Days uphill followed and I knew that 
very soon we’d be in the valleys of the 
Andes. And the closer we drew, the 
more excited our Indians became. 
Their tribe, I learned, had migrated to 
this region. 

One day we rounded a bend in the 
creek where the banks were very close 
and the water swift. As we swept 
round the point another canoe nearly 
collided with us. I leaped up, grabbed 
an overhanging limb, and swerved our 
craft inward. But the Indians dropped 
their paddles into the boat and looked 
at the other canoe with widening eyes. 
Then one of them shouted a great cry 
of joy. The Indians in the other canoe 
shouted back. One tall man half rose 
from his seat. 

Alec, my Indian, turned to me, and 
his eyes were wet. 

“Our father,” he said simply. 

The other canoe turned about and 
came alongside. There were embraces 
that threatened our safety, and a chat- 
tering that was too fast for me to un- 
derstand. The father was a middle- 
aged stalwart native with a great deal 
of natural dignity about him. I knew 
him to be a chief. 


” 


We tied up both canoes at the first 
clearing and formally met the father 
whose name, if I remember correctly, 
was Tusharu. As we prepared lunch, 
the boys rapidly told the story of their 
slavery, their escape, and of our treat- 
ment of them. 

“T am in your debt forever,” Tusharu 
said gravely in Lingoa Geral. “Call on 
me at any time for anything in my 
power.” 

He had long ago given up his sons as 
dead. He and his people had moved to 
this wilderness because there were few 
rubber trees here, and they wished to 
be as far from the “civilized” marau- 
ders as possible. He didn’t like being 
so near the territory of the great tribe 
of White Clads, but his molucca was 
well hidden, and he hoped to finish his 
days in peace. 

After lunch, a few minutes’ march 
through the forest brought us to 


*“At the Sacred Rock” 


By James Willard Schultz 


When Dick Sargent finds his 
friend Andy Nolan lying dead 
in his mountain cabin, he 
plunges into a hunt for his 
killer—taking long chances 
among lurking red men and 
renegade whites. 


A MYSTERY OF THE OLD WEST 
Starting Next Month 
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the molucca, where we met the mother 
of the boys. She trembled and wept 
when she saw them, and thanked us 
incoherently.. The molucca was situ- 
ated in a clearing well-screened from 
the river, and a clear stream, bubbling 
over clean white sand, flowed past the 
great house. 

The molucca was nearly one hundred 
feet long and about forty feet wide, and 
its overhanging eves reached nearly to 
the ground. It was divided into rooms 
inside that housed all the members of 
the community, and its center aisle was 
a sort of main thoroughfare. In the 
smaller side aisles were the ovens, 
earthen vessels, and baskets. Light and 
air came through the great door at the 
front end. The rear end was fenced 
off from the rest of the building and 
formed the apartment of the chief and 
his family. Here our three boys swung 
their hammocks. And here we, too, 
were given sleeping quarters. 

There were about one hundred men, 
women, and children living in the 
molucca. About the aisles wandered 
many pets—monkeys, parrots and ma- 
caws. Basil’s falcons caused great ex- 
citement, for the training of hawks was 
unknown to these people. In fact Basil 
was regarded with awe when he re- 
leased his pet peregrine and got back 
a small partridge! 

I tried to explain to the chief what 
we were seeking, but the cinchona plant 
meant little to him. He did tell me, 
however, that the great mountains were 
only two or three days’ travel distant. 
He begged us not to leave at once—a 
great festival was being prepared to 
celebrate the return of the boys, and 
there would be dancing in our honor. 
Would we not stay and rest a few days? 

“T guess I’ll have to,” said Boris, sud- 
denly, as we stood there in the clearing 
talking. “I—feel—under the weather!” 

He slid silently to the ground. The 
dreaded fever had come. 

With a gasp I leaped to Boris’ side, 
but Basil was there before me. Tender- 
ly we picked him up and carried him 
to his hammock. He wasn’t unconscious, 
but had been overcome with sudden diz- 
ziness, and nausea. And he complained 
of an aching throughout his bones and 
joints. I gave him some warm tea and 
followed with a dose of elder blossom 
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suffusion, to bring on sweat. 

But though we wrapped him in heavy 
blankets, he didn’t sweat. Instead he 
got a violent fever and became deliri- 
ous. I bathed him in cold water, which 
reduced his temperature somewhat. 
Basil was beside himself with anxiety. 
I saw his hand trembling as he tucked 
in Boris’ blanket. 

“Brace up, Basil,” I said sharply. 

“But, Uncle Bob—is he going to— 
is Boris—” 

“A prince is supposed to have cour- 
age,” I cut in. “We’ll meet this emer- 
gency just as we’ve met others. Stay 
here a minute—I have to consult with 
the chief.” 

At the other end of the apartment 
the chief was waiting for me, gravely 
solicitous, with his wife and sons. 

“Our friend is very sick,” I told him. 

Tusharu nodded gravely. “Would 
you have our medicine man?” 

“Indian medicine would not help the 
sick white boy,” I said hastily. “I must 
have the plant I spoke of. Tell me— 
will the stream bring me to the great 
mountains?” 

“Yes—” he said. “But it will also 
take you to the White Clad country.” 

“Ts there another way?” 

“A much shorter way. My men can 
guide you through the forest to another 
river. It will be safer for you.” 

“Because of the White Clads?” 

OV Gig.?? 

“Why do they hate us?” 

“We do not know that they hate you. 
We only know that they are interested 
in you. Long ago word went through 
the region that you were not to be mo- 
lested or helped. And here the smaller 
tribes obey the White Clads.” 

“But you have helped us!” 

“Ah—I am not a coward to turn 
away the savior of my boys. You have 
only to tell me what you wish done.” 

I went back to take a look at Boris, 
and then turned to Basil. 

“Say good-by to sleep, for a few 


nights,” I said. “I hate to leave you, 
but—” 
“T know,” he interrupted. “Boris 


needs quinine. Please go on, Uncle Bob 
—I’ll do my best here.” 

“T know you will. Sponge Boris with 
cold water when the fever seems high. 
No food but a daily ration of turkey 
soup—very weak and very hot. When 
in doubt, do nothing.” 

In the morning the chief appeared 
with five Indians. With a clasp of the 
hand I bade Basil and the chief good- 
by, and the next minute we were off 
at a dog trot, single file, into the forest. 
We traveled for two days, alternating 
between a trot and a walk, until we 
emerged from the forest at the base of 
the mountains. Through the rocky 
foothills the going was slower, but at 
last we topped a low ridge, and before 
our eyes rose the mighty sweep of the 
Andes. 

We passed through a stretch of for- 
est, that hid all view of the mountains. 
When we emerged we saw before us two 
great peaks—one at least, a great vol- 
cano — snow-capped, beautiful against 
the evening sky. Between them was a 
rocky shoulder over which our stream 
fell, a series of cataracts and rapids, 
often lost from sight between the banks 
of a gorge. We camped for the night. 

On the third day we found the cin- 
chona trees. And when I saw them, I 
was so grateful, so unstrung from fear 
and worry, that I felt weak. We 
gathered a big supply of bark. I gave 
myself a liberal dose as a preventive 
and made my companions do the same. 
Ill never forget the look of utter dis- 
gust on their faces! 

We packed the bark into two great 
bundles, lashed them to our shoulders, 
and started back. And with every mile 
my fear increased. In two days we 
reached the molucca out of breath and 
utterly exhausted. And there I found 
a great surprise awaiting me. 

Boris was at the door! Boris! 
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“Why, Boris!” I exclaimed, breath- 
lessly. 

Pale and thin-looking, Boris arose. 

“T’m —I’m glad you’re here, Uncle 
Bob. My attack was short and sweet— 
but Basil is bad.” 


Chapter Twenty 


ASIL was in his hammock, very, 

very sick, but he knew me. Near 
him, tied to a pedestal, were his three 
falcons, hooded, a pathetic, downcast 
group. 

“Hello, Uncle Bob,” Basil whispered, 
looking at me with pain-dulled eyes. 
“Got my medicine? Well, give me a 
lollipop and I’ll take it.” 

He closed his eyes and lay there, 
hardly breathing. I made a strong in- 
fusion of the cinchona bark, and gave 
him a liberal dose. A day of anxious 
waiting followed, but in the evening I 
knew the fever had left him. In the 
morning he was very weak, but definite- 
ly out of danger. My little five-day 
race had ended just in time. Two more 
days and it might have been too late. 

Both boys needed rest and quiet. We 
remained there for ten days. Every- 
thing the inhabitants of the molucca 
could do for us was done. The chief 
made it his personal business to see 
that we lacked nothing. 

We began thinking about our island 
home. Basil wondered if the jungle 
had destroyed our garden—if all was 
well with the pigs and turtles—if the 
renegades had returned and looted the 
place. So, as soon as we all had re- 
covered a fair measure of strength, I 
went to the chief and signified our in- 
tention of returning home. 

“What you will. But before you leave 
my people would do you honor. We 
have planned a festival—you will re- 
main for it?” 

We agreed, and the next day was 
appointed for the fete. A strange sight 
greeted our eyes when we awoke the 
following morning! All the natives 
were painted in diamond or diagonal 
patterns, with black, red, and yellow 
paint. Their ears were decorated with 
white, downy feathers, and their faces 
were dyed a bright crimson. Perched 
on heads were elaborate headdresses of 
toucan feathers and egret plumes. 
Ankles were decorated with rattles 
made from dried hard-shelled fruit. 
The men carried spears in one hand 
and calabash rattles in the other. 

All day they danced and feasted. 
The orchestra with its instruments of 
reed, bone, and tortoise shell, was weird 
beyond measure. And through it all we 
sat with the chief, and on our heads 
were great top pieces made of gorgeous 
macaw plumes. When, at last, we said 
that we were tired, the natives gave us 
necklaces of pink shell, beautifully 
carved. 

In the morning we packed our pan- 
niers and loaded our boat. The Indians 
showed no sign of ceasing the festival, 
and evidently another day of celebra- 
tion was intended, whether the guests 
in whose honor it was held remained 
or not. Our three Indian boys—Joe, 
Ben, and Alec —helped us pack and 
there was genuine emotion in their 
faces as we stepped into the canoe. 

So, with many shouts of farewell 
from the dancing tribe, and with a full 
cargo of provisions and deep expres- 
sions of good will and gratitude from 
the chief and his wife, we took up our 
paddles and ran downstream, leaving 
our Indian boys for good. 

On the following morning came the 
greatest shock of our trip. Rounding 
a bend in the river, we encountered a 
line of canoes stretched from bank to 
bank, manned by White Clad Indians. 
We saw our old friend, the medicine 
man, in the great leading canoe, to- 
gether with a panoplied and befeathered 
warrior who was evidently in command. 
This chief signaled, and behind us an- 
other line of canoes came filing out of 
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an estuary. We were surrounded. We 
could go neither backward nor forward. 

We stopped paddling, and for a mo- 
ment or two the silence was broken only 
by the wild creatures of the woods on 
each side of us. Boris reached for a 
bomb and would have touched it off, but 
I held his arm. 

“Take it easy,” I commanded. “We'll 
powwow first, if possible. Perhaps they 
have an interpreter.” 

Evidently the White Clads had a 
highly perfected naval organization. 
The canoes, each holding two paddlers 
and two bowmen, were drawn up in 
lines of five each. And each line was 
commanded by a subaltern whose rank 
was indicated by a series of red feath- 
ers standing out from the white head- 
dress. The commander-in-chief wore 
the white uniform of the soldiers, ex- 
cept that his headdress was crowned 
with enormous white eagle feathers. He 
was tall and straight, and clad from 
head to foot in pure white. In his canoe 
—a much larger boat than any of the 
others—sat the medicine man, the In- 
dian whom I guessed to be the inter- 
preter, and several others. 

The medicine man alone was clad in 
colors other than white—he wore a 
crazy-quilt pattern, and undoubtedly 
each design was fraught with weighty 
symbolism. The troops that closed upon 
us in the rear were similarly organized. 
I noticed, too, that some of the warriors 
were armed with six foot blowguns— 
and that meant poisoned darts. 

As I expected, the canoe bearing the 
chief came forward slowly, and the in- 
terpreter rose to his feet and spoke to 
us in Lingoa Geral, with the husky ac- 
cent common to the tribes of the Upper 
Amazon. 

“The king demands that you sur- 
render —” he indicated Basil —“to be 
dealt with according to our laws.” 

Basil was about to answer, but I re- 
strained him. 

“We have done no harm,” I answered. 
“Nor have we any desire to harm the 
king or his people. Pray let us pro- 
ceed to our home.” 

“The law of White Clads permits no 
white man to live in or near their king- 
dom. You have offended us in many 


ways.” 

“Not with intention,” I answered 
boldly. “Nor do we wish to remain 
here. Suffer us to proceed down the 


river. If the king demands it, we shall 
even leave our present home and take 
up our abode beyond the uttermost 
limits of his people.” 

Here the medicine man became much 
excited and chattered volubly to the 
commander-in-chief. I signaled to the 
boys to paddle forward, as if we were 
taking for granted their permission to 
go on. The commander held up his 
hand. Instantly the bowmen fitted 
arrows to their bows and drew them to 
the head, while the blowgun men raised 
their tubes to their lips. The movement 
was beautifully executed, with a grace 
that equaled the manual of arms as 
performed by a picked royal guard in 
Europe. We ceased paddling instinc- 
tively and backed water to a stand- 
still. 

Instantly there was another command 
and the weapons were lowered. The 
interpreter spoke again. 

“The king accepts your promise, and 
suffers you and you—” pointing to 
Boris and myself, “to withdraw. But 
the other young man must be sur- 
rendered.” 

So we were in the presence of royalty! 

“But he has offended no more than 
we have,” I protested. “He is a great 
prince in his own land. Why do you 
want him?” 

The medicine man again gave his ad- 
vice, and the chief acquiesced by nod- 
ding his head. 

“Couldn’t we dispose of that medi- 
cine man some way?” asked Boris. 
“He’s at the bottom of all this!” 

“We're still parleying,” I answered. 
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“T am bidden to ask you—are you 
men?” asked the interpreter. 

I answered: ‘Indeed we are men!” 

“Oh, Uncle Bob!” murmured Basil in 
dismay. “You missed your cue.” 

“Then,” went on the interpreter, “you 
are not gods. He” —again indicating 
Basil, “is accused of masquerading as a 
god. He must be tried for blasphemy 
before the high court.” 

Now we were in a fix! 

“He will be tried fairly before the 
priests,” the interpreter went on, re- 
peating instructions rapidly given him, 
“and if the priests adjudge him inno- 
cent he will be set free.” 

“And if the priests be not satisfied?” 

“He will be sacrificed on the great 
black altar of the god Viracocha!” 

Viracocha—the great white god of 
Inca days; the god whose traditional 
appearance Basil had, indeed, imitated! 

“Grant me a few minutes to discuss 
this matter with my companions,” I 
begged, “and I shall render our de- 
cision immediately.” 

“We can’t fight the whole army,” said 
Basil. “The best thing to do is to agree. 
Don’t be afraid on my account. I be- 
lieve that I could go with them and find 
a way out.” 


“Don’t be a fool, Basil,” Boris 
growled. ‘We’ll have to stand or fall 
together. Why not all surrender and 


all go, insisting that we are equally in- 
volved? We can escape.” 

“We couldn’t keep together — they’d 
put us in separate canoes, and that 
would be the last we’d see of each 
other,” I said ironically. “Nor would 
you stand any chance at that alleged 
trial, my dear Basil. The priests are 
probably eager for a human sacrifice. 
As I see it, we have nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by surrendering.” 

“Then we fight?” Boris asked eagerly. 

“Wait a minute. Listen closely. 
We'll refuse to surrender Basil, and 
ask again to be permitted to go our way 
unmolested. They’ll refuse, and will 
send canoes forward to seize us. AS 
they come forward, I’ll make a demon- 
stration by discharging one of the 
smaller bombs, near enough to the 
king’s canoe to show power, but not 
near enough to do damage. Perhaps 
they’ll realize, then, that we can fight 
—they may let us by. But I doubt it. 
More likely, they’ll attack. 

“Now —we can’t move downstream 
against that solid line of canoes. Up- 
stream there’s only a single line—and 
a slight gap between two squads in mid- 
stream, The instant you hear me give 
the word, Basil, hurl a large bomb to 
the left flank. And you, Boris, hurl 
one to the right flank of the midstream 
lines! Try to upset the canoes! The 
moment the bombs explode, paddle with 
all your strength upstream through the 
opening. If you have a chance to take 
a prisoner, stop.” 

“Why the prisoner?” asked Boris. 
“That'll delay us!” 

“He’ll protect us! They may lay off 
their arrows rather than kill one of 
their own men. Instead they’ll try pur- 
suit, and that’ll give us a chance! If 
we break through, turn up the first 
stream after passing the big bend. Get 
the matches ready.” 

The interpreter called out to us. “We 
want your answer! The king grows 
impatient.” 

“Tell the king that we are ready,” I 


said. “Tell him we’re sorry our answer 
is displeasing. We all three wish to 
depart. Will he let us go?” 


My reply was translated, and the 
king made a negative gesture. A sub- 
ordinate barked sharp instructions. A 
platoon of canoes moved forward, the 
warriors standing up, weapons ready. 
I lighted my match, and holding it in 
one hand, lifted a bomb above my head, 
at the same time ordering them to halt. 
They paid no heed. 


(To be concluded in the August num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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The Vagabond 


Trail (Continued from page 25) 


labor. The base of the Great Pyramid 
is 750 feet square, so that its ground 
area exceeds twelve acres. Its present 
height is 451 feet. It is estimated that 
it took 100,000 men ten years to make 
the causeway over which the stone could 
be dragged from the quarries. It took 
the same number of men twenty years 
more to complete the Pyramid. Truly, 
the ancient Egyptians carried on with 
a magnificent disregard of human 
perspiration. 

The near-by Sphinx, or colossal hu- 
man-headed lion, is grandly impressive. 
Its face, though disfigured by vandals, 
still wears an inscrutable, sardonic 
ghost of a smile. 

“T have been here for thousands of 
years,” the Sphinx seems to say. “You 
do not know when I came. You will 
have been dead for thousands of years 
when I go. I have seen other empires 
fall, and I will see yours fall. I will 
see you and your civilization forgotten.” 

The total height of the Sphinx is 65 
feet; the body length is 140 feet; the 
paws extend 50 feet. The face, chin to 
forehead, is 19 feet high. The tip of 
the nose is gone. It was knocked off by 
Napoleon’s artillery, our guide told us. 

My camel boy, a tall Negro, spoke 
English acceptably. 

“Do you want to post?” he asked. 

Now, I’ve posted on horses. Posting: 
on a camel seemed to me a pretty tame 
affair. I once rode a camel on the 
Sahara Desert, and even under stress of 
great emotional excitement and with a 
strong tail wind it never exceeded more 
than three miles an hour. 

So I said “Sure,” and the camel boy 
whacked the camel’s rump and howled 
Egyptian insults at it. 

The result was startling. The beast 
was a mehari, or racing camel, perfect- 
ly capable of doing 150 miles in a day. 
He seemed, indeed, to want to do 150 
miles in an hour. I posted, all right. I 
pounded my saddle with the staccato 
speed of a machine gun. I couldn’t yell, 
because I was afraid of biting off my 
tongue. But the camel, presently, took 
pity. on me, and slowed down. 

“Did you like?” the camel boy in- 
quired, with elaborate innocence. I just 
glared at him. 

We spent that evening on Cairo’s 
noisy, colorful streets, and all night we 
sped across the desert. At dawn we 
rolled into Port Said, found a street 
restaurant open, and sat there at tables 
on the sidewalk and ate ham and eggs. 
The street peddlers were insistent. 
They wanted us to buy necklaces. We 
got tired of being polite, and began to 
ignore them. Then one bold young ruf- 
fian came up to Bob and laid a red stone 
necklace right across his plate. After 
that we got a policeman and paid him 
to stand guard over us. 

There’s nothing exciting to tell, after 
Port Said. We had used up the time 
allotted to us for adventures, and were 
on the way home, by the fastest route. 
We disembarked at Marseilles, and hur- 
ried. by train to Cherbourg via Paris. 
At Cherbourg we heaved a sigh of re- 
lief, for we were again aboard a com- 
fortable, homelike Canadian Pacific 
ship. This one was the Empress of 
France, bound for Quebec. 

On the morning of July 31, just 100 
days after we had entrained for Van- 
couver, Bob and I stood in the con- 
course of Windsor Station, Montreal. 
That -night he would be in New York 
and I in Detroit. 

We didn’t say anything. Our hearts 
were too full for that. We just shook 
hands. 

Our great adventure was over. 


THE END 
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PRIVATE, PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


EASTERN STATES 


AN ENDOWED 
| D SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Make Peddie your school. You'll be proud of its crack 
teams, inspiring faculty, extensive equipment. All 
sports including riding, boxing, wrestling. Unexcelled 
preparation for college of your choice. Do you like to 
act, debate, write? Peddie develops talent. Boys from 
30 states. 15 buildings, gym, pool. 150 acres. Lake, 
golf course. 68th year. Near Princeton. Summer 
session, July 17 to September 2. Catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 7-z, Hightstown, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN (werrrure 


College preparatory and business courses. Small 
classes. Experienced teachers. Accredited. Graduates 
in 40 colleges. Balanced program. 49th year. Catalog. 


COL. T. D. LANDON, Prin. and Com’d’t., Box 187, Bordentown, N. J. 


MILITARY 


A successful Preparatory School for 
boys in the mountains of Western 
Pennsylvania. Rates moderate. Send 
for “‘THE KISKI PLAN.” 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Box 925, Saltsburg, Pa. 


«« SUMMER CAMP » 


CAMP CARSON x 


Under control of Carson Long in, the foothills of the 
Rlue Ridge Mountains. Just a plain good old-fashioned 
camp to build outstanding American boys. Military, 9 hap- 
py weeks, $135.00. Forty miles from Brana: Address 
Director, Camp Carson, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
for catalog with pictures. 


MID-WESTERN 


EFFECTIVE preparation 
for college. Faculty of 
“‘boy specialists.’”’ All 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY e 


e sports. Lake. 16 buildings. 
Catalog. 313 DeKoven Hall 
Delafield, Wisconsin 


JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


y Many vital advantages. Finest equipment. 
Inspiring location. 50 year record of success. 
Highest academic standing. Preparatory for any 
college. All sports, including Golf and Ice 
Hockey. R.O.T.C, Send for illustrated literature. 
Rev. B. J. Quinn, S.J., President 
CAMPION, Box (5, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


OHIO ieee 


10lst year. Oertificates admit to College. Lower ae 
for younger boys. High, beautiful location. Catalog. 
Colonel A. M. Henshaw, College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


KEMPE SCHOOL. 


HicH School and Junior College. Small classes, Modern 
buildings. $200,000 gymnasium. Swimming pool. Sports for 
every boy. Marksmanship. 86 acres. 89th year, Catalog. 


Col. T. A. Johnston, 973 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


MILITARY 


VALLEY Fo 


ards. 
Highway. 


student. 


* 


RGE 


AT THE NATION’S SHRINE 


; A School with modern educational methods, 
equipment, business-like management, and tuition rates 
in keeping with present day conditions. Accredited college . 
preparatory and business courses. High scholastic stand-. 
Fifteen miles from Philadelphia—just off Lincoln 
Beautiful Campus, fireproof dormitories. 
buildings. Model athletic fields; all major sports including 
golf, polo, swimming. Infantry and Cavalry R.O.T.C., Band. 
Sane, healthful training of mind, body and character for 
boys 14 to 20 with special supervision for the individual 
For catalogue, address Registrar, 


Valley Forge Military Academy <> Wayne, Pa. 


MILITARY 
ACADEM Y 


up-to-date 


New. 


CARSONLONG* 3° 
SON. bo 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live Boys 


Military—Accredited. Keen minds, great hearts, strong bodies. 
Among the best at moderate cost. Homelike, successful. Basy pay- 


ments. Summer Camp 9 happy weeks, $135. Box 20, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


MID-WESTERN 


A Credit, or Just “Credits”? 


CULVER graduates take with them something far 
more valuable than mere academic credits. This 
is because Culver stresses not only what the boy 
studies, but how he studies it; not only what he does, 
but how he does it. 486 graduates now attend 136 


colleges and universities. 
ULVER. MiILiTaRY ACADEMY 
71 PERSHING DRIVE, CULVER,IND. 


ST. JOHN’S 


‘uns OSSining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Real achievement in preparing for college or business 
Military training. Supervised study under carefully 
chosen faculty. Individual instruction. Beautiful loca- 
tion. 30 miles from New York City. Gymnasium, pool. 
All sports, riding. Gun Club. Separate Junior School 
for boys under twelve. Distinguished alumni. 91st year. 
Catalog. William Addison Ranney, Prin., Ossining, N.Y. 


MID-WESTERN 


CILLINOIS BiuigaAry 
f i SCHOOL 
The military school that puts academic 
* work first. Teaches the boy*‘rather than 
the book. For Catalog, address ~ 
COL. CLYDE R. TERRY, Pres. 
Abingdon, Ilinois. 


ox 15, 


raise your chin, 


lake. 


A CLEAN MIND IN A SOUND BODY 


You wit be proud to say “I’m a Howe cadet!’’ Just to wear the uniform 
will make you want to expand your chest, square your shoulders, and 
You will feel the urge to live up to the Howe ideal: 
“A Clean Mind in a Sound Body!” 


Summer and winter sports at the 


Basketball, boxing, wrestling, badminton, riflery in-the gymnasium. 
Profitable contacts with fellows from other states. Thorough preparation 
for college or business. Complete and modern equipment. Junior school. 
Rev.Chas. Herbert Young,S.T.D., Rector. Forcatalog: The Adjutant 
HOWE SCHOOL 


HOWE, INDIANA 


In Chicago suburb. Combines human under- 
standing with training of a military academy. 
Advisory system. 
Catalog. 

Morgan Park, III. 


orean PARK x 


Colleges preparation. Small ‘classes. 
Sports. Lower school. Not for_profit. 
COL. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 173, 


ST. ALBAN’S ‘4th voor 


ACCREDITED, non-military Episcopal school preparing for 
college. ‘‘Job system’’ develops self-reliance and initia- 
tive. All sports. Scout troop, ‘Separate lower school. 
Moderate rates. 55 miles from Chicago. Catalog. 

Dr. Charles L. Street, Headmaster, Box 373, Sycamore, III. 


WESTER 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


For Boys of Character aged 10 to 19. Smaller classes and the revolutionary 
“New Study Help Plan” insure success. Accredited (without exams) to Colleges; 
also Business Courses. Fireproof buildings. Highest government rating. Scout 
Troop. Band. All athletics, including Riding. Every boy can be on. a team. 

Leadership training. 55th Year. Free Catalog: Capt. B. F. Jackson, ALTON, ILL. gaa 


ELGIN 4¢43EMY 


For Boys. Non-military. Accredited. College prepara- 
tory; also general courses. Swimming pool. Gymnasium. 
10 acres of playing fields. Moderate rate. Catalog. 


Karl J. Stouffer, Dean, 224 Academy Place, Elgin, Mh. 


School Catalogs — 


Write for them, if you are thinking of attending a private 


“prep” school. 


to answer all inquiries regarding tuition fees, courses offered, 


equipment, etc. 


will insure prompt handling of your inquiries. 


Mention 


The schools advertised on this page will be glad 


Mention of THz AmericAN Boy when writing 


of THE AMERICAN BOY will bring prompt attention from advertisers 


SHATTUCK 


SCHOOL 


» » a4 « 
Tuts pole vaulter knows 9 peepee 

his stuff! Shattuck cadets | 
are well coached in all | Ye 
sports. Classes are over f 


daily at one o’clock! Then 
an action-packed afternoon. 
One thrilling hour of mili- 
tary drill, tent pitching, 
signaling. After that, two 
hours of organized sports, 
with either a varsity, sec- 
ond, Gopher, or Badger 
team to play on. 10 foot- 
ball teams! 8 coaches. 2 
ice hockey rinks, pool — 
every boy learns to swim! 
Golf course. Gym, armory. 
Band, 240 acres. Thorough 
preparation for college. 
“73rd year. Catalog. 
Headmaster 
Box B Faribault, Minn. 


ee 
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STILL BIGGEST DOLLAR 


—: 1000 MIXED U. S. containing over 100 dif- 
Psa yieg| ferent varieties for 7c; 1000 MIXED FOR- 
% | EIGN for 25c; 100 different British Colonies 
for 25c; 100 different French Colonies for 

25c; 100 different Latin Americans for 25c. 
- and 1000 Hinges. All above for only $1.00. 


Approvals sent with each order. Send for 
our new U. 8. price list. 
New England Stamp Co. Inc. Est. 1893 


53-A Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


International JUNIOR ALBUM, 1933 
NEW, ENLARGED EDITION 


About 900 pages, Fully illustrated. Spaces for 27,000 
stamps from earliest issues to date of publication 


No. 1. Boards, blue cover, cloth back . . . $3.00 
No. 2. Cloth, gilt lettering, stubbed ... . $4.00 


Postage Extra 
FROM YOUR DEALER OR 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
2 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send for new Price List. It’s free. 


WARD’S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET 


Boys! We'll bet there isn't a collector 
in your neighborhood who has a stamp 
from Swaziland! Our big value packet 
includes this rare country; also scarce 
Tannou Touva triangle (as illustrated, 
Cat. 45c! )and stamps from other mysteri- 
ous, far-offlands, Absolutely no Europe. 
Price only 5c to approval applicants, 


D.M. Ward, Desk A, Gary, Ind. & 


Also fully illustrated U. 8S. catalogue, indispensable for 
identifying U.S. stamps, 50c. U. 8. stamps bought. 
THE JUNIOR SIMPLIFIED U. S. ALBUM 
A real loose leaf Album. Particulars, Sample page 5c postage. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38A Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 


Big packet of scarce bird 

and animal stamps only, 

from Nyassa, Guiana, Ecua- 

‘ dor, Barbades, Indo China, 
ete., including caribou, lion, wolf, tiger, 
kangaroo, leopard, camel, ant-eater, elk, 
eagle, emu, oxen, quetzal bird, springbok, etc. 


BIG 10c OUTFIT! 


Packet British Colonies, including beautiful 
Bechuanaland (illustrated); Pkt, French Cols. 
inc. maps and animals; pkt. stamps from 
queer countries such as Nejd, Manchukuo, 
etc.; set of world’s smallest stamps (cat. Tic!); 
watermark detector; perf. gauge; pair stamp 
tongs; package hinges—Al] for 10¢to approvalapplicants! 
JUSTIN STAMP CO., ROSEVILLE, CAL. 


Beautiful Uruguay ‘‘flying horse’” 
Airmail and scarce Guatemala Tri- 


sed CANTS! 
(Dept. 40) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 

for postage due use is scarce Bolivia (a« c 
illustrated.) Also a fine Nyassa triangle 5 
and wonder packet including U. S. 
$1.00 Lincoin Memorial postage 
stamp, Manchukuo, Oltre Giuba, 
Eritrea, etc. all for 5c with approvals 
and free lists. 

SEMINOLE STAMP CO, 

Pimlico, Itimore, Md. 


COSTA RICAN TRIANGLE, BRUNEI 
Marienwerder, Afghanistan, Diego Suarez, Corea, Surinam 
Grenadas Allénstein. and a. genuine Baden — ALL FOR 5é 
TO THOSE REQUESTING OUR FAMOUS APPROVALS! 
VIKING STAMP CO., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y_ 
GOOD NEWS: It's our 10th Anniversary, so to the first 500 
collectors answering this ad, we shall refund you the 5c that 
you send. There is no catch to this offer. 

BETTER HURRY AND WRITE TODAY! 


50°50" 1 


OSTAGE 4 
. £ DUES Te 


Scotts No. 2272-3, 2283, with packet of 40 others, also Perf. gauge, 
ruler, mm, scale—all FREE! with big lists, to appr. applicants send- 
ing 8c postage. Tatham Stamp Co., (A70) W. Springfield, Mass. 


FREE—SCARCE OLD HAWAITAN—FREE 


To approval applicants who enclose 3c postage. Breaking 
up large collection. Will welcome want list of U, 8. 
and Foreign. Prompt Service. The first 100 to men- 
tion American Boy will receive a $1.00 China extra. 


F. M. WOOD, 2612 N. W. 16th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FALKLAND IS.—U. S. 


Strange bi-color from So. Atlantic (as ilust.) 
included with 25 different U. S. (old issues, 
commemoratives), 10 different So. America 
all for bc to enaroval applicants, 

W. HUDSO! 


L. IN & CO., INC 
81 Hirsch Bidg. 


UNITED STATES 


the most popular of all stamps onapproyal. Cat- 

alog number underneath each stamp. 
MATHEWS STAMP CO. 

532 First National Bank Building Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Lithuania Map Triangle! 
(as illustrated), alec. packet Tanganyika, c 
Italian Somaliland, Sudan, Mozam- 
bique, Grenada, Bosnia-Herzegov- 
ana, Kenya, U. S. revenue, etc.—all for 
only 5c with bargain acorovaln and lists. 
BLACK STAR CO 


Box 365-A, * Evanston, Ill. 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Scarce Costa Rica c 
Triangle, and big pkt. 56 dif. includ- 
ing U.S. $2 stamp, Zanzibar, Suri-_ 
nam, Charkhari, a giant and midget 
stamp, etc.—all for only 5c with lists and 
approvals. ENTAL STAMP 


CO., Arlington Sta., Baltimore, Md. 


By 


N anticipation of the renewal 
le trans-Atlantic flying by 

the Graf Zeppelin in. May 
and June, postal paper appeared 
in profusion, and some of the 
stamps are among the very fin- 
est examples of art in associa- 
tion with philately. 

The German dirigible’s sched- 
ule, as announced in advance, 
called for departure from Fried- 
richshafen on May 29 for Rome; 
a return journey to Friedrich- 
shafen; and then a flight west- 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


KENT B. 


Vatican City re- 
calls the Holy 


STILES 


Dingaan’s warriors, moving 
swiftly on parties of unsuspect- 
ing Boers, had slain 600 settlers. 
The Boers collected a force and 
fought back, and on December 
16, 1838, 460 Boers met and de- 
feated a force of 10,000 Zulu 
warriors. The Zulus, armed 
only with assegais, died by 
thousands before the Boer rifles, 
and the river ran red with 
blood. 

So, in 1988, on what is called 
Dingaan’s Day, the Battle of 


ward, by way of Barcelona, Year: Blood River will be appropriate- 
Spain, across the Atlantic to ‘ ly recalled. It is purposed to 
Pernambuco, Brazil, and Rio erect a national monument in 
Janeiro, Argentina. Meanwhile, it was memory of the voortrekkers. 


made known, airplanes would leave the 
Aegean Islands, Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, 
and San Marino in time for arrival at Rome 
about simultaneously with the coming of 
the Graf Zeppelin, the planes to bring mail 
for transference to the dirigible. 

Italy’s series, inscribed Crociera (Cruiser) 
Zeppelin, and with 1933 in Roman numer- 
als, is in three designs: Three lire, for post- 
eards within Europe, the Pyramid of Lu- 
cius Cestius, a Latin rhetorician who died 
about 13 B. C. Five lire, for letters within 
Europe, tomb of Lucius Caecilius Metellus, 
a general in the first Punic war, and the 
Appian Way. Ten lire, for postcards to 
Brazil, the new Stadium of Mussolini. 
Twelve lire, for letters to Brazil, the castle 
and bridge of St. Angelo. Fifteen lire, for 
posteards to other 
parts of South 
America, the 
Roman Forum. 
Twenty lire, for 
letters similarly 
destined, the Im- 
perial Way. The 
dirigible aloft is on 
each. 

Cyrenaica’s 8L 
and 12L depict the 
Zeppelin cutting 
through the air as 
though shot arrow- 
like from a giant’s 


bow. The 5L and 
15L symbolize 


Pegasus, mythical 
winged horse, in 
the form of a cloud 
accompanying the 
Zeppelin. The 10L 
and 20L illustrate 
an ancient sailing 
ship charting the 
oceanic route for the dirigible. 

Tripolitania’s show mythical Mercury 
speeding the Zeppelin on its way (3L and 
12L); the dirigible seen through an arch 
(5L and 15L); and the feminine figure of 
Dawn strewing flowers, and the “Zep” 
(10L and 20L). 

San Marino’s comprise current airs sur- 
charged respectively 3, 5, 10, 12, 15, and 20 
lire, and overprinted with a silhouette of 
the dirigible. 

Aegean Islands issued pictorials in these 
same values; Paraguay in denominations of 
50 centavos and 1, 2, 4.50, 9, 20, 40, and 80 
pesos; and it was expected that other coun- 
tries in Europe and South America would 
print Zeppelin stamps. 


Blood River 


TAMPS issued by the Union of South 

Africa in May recall the Great Trek, a 
century ago, by large numbers of Boer 
farmers who, rather than abide longer un- 
der British rule, decided to penetrate re- 
gions inhabited by warring and fierce black 
natives, including Zulus and Basutos (the 
ancestors of today’s natives of Zululand 
and Basutoland). 

The exodus of these Boers has been lik- 
ened to that of the children of Israel from 
Egypt in Biblical times. Parents and chil- 
dren and household 
goods moved forward in 
ox-carts into the region 
of tribal menace, in 
1835-37. 

One group entered 
Natal, where Dingaan, 
Zulu chief, was in con- 
trol. From him they 
obtained a concession of 
territory, but two days 
later he made an attack 
and murdered the Boer 
leader who had negoti- 
ated the treaty and the 
entire party of 66 
whites. Within a week 


Left—William the Silent, hero of the 
Dutch struggle against Spain, por- 
trayed on this new Netherlands stamp. 


Right— Karl Marx, socialist and philos- 
opher, died fifty years ago, and Russia, 
a Marxist state, honors his memory. 


Poland pays homage to the 
Polish airmen who won the 
Around Europe Challenge 
Flight. 


To help finance the building, the Union 
of South Africa is calling on the world’s 
philatelists! The semi-postal commemora- 
tives now appearing will be followed by 
others, in 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938. 
Each series, in 1 and 2 and 5 pence, will 
sell for double face value, the surtax going 
into the memorial fund. Each series will 
have its own designs, and thus postally 
will be illustrated scenes and events of the 
early efforts of the British to civilize the 
southern part of what was then “the dark 


continent.” 
At Home 


(peers Century of Progress Expo- 
sition le green and 3c purple commemo- 
ratives were placed on sale first on May 
25 at the general 
post office in Chi- 
cago, and about 
June 1 at the spe- 
cial Philatelic 
Agency established 
for the benefit of 
visiting collectors. 
The Bureau of En- 
graving and Print- 
ing turned out 200,- 
000,000 copies of 
each value. The 
three-cent illus- 
trates the Federal 
Building with its 
three massive tow- 
ers—not the Expo- 
sition administra- 
tion building as an 
earlier official an- 
nouncement stated. 

When Champlain 
was governor- gen- 
eral of what was 
called New France 
he sent Jean Nicolet westward in 1634 to 
find a reported “People of the Sea” who 
Champlain thought might be Asiatics. 
Nicolet landed near what is now Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. His “People of the Sea” 
were Winnebago Indians. With them he 
made an alliance of peace. Thus was Wis- 
consin discovered, and a movement is now 
under way for a Wisconsin tercentenary 
commemorative next year. 

A request—with a 3c stamp inclosed for 
reply—addressed to the Philatelic Agency, 
Division of Stamps, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will bring the 
Agency’s latest circular listing all the 
stamps the Agency has in stock for sale to 
collectors at face values. The text gives in- 
structions, too long to reproduce here, for 
making remittances for stamps desired. A 
recent circular lists nearly 100 varieties, in- 
cluding commemoratives dating back to 
1929 and regulars back to 1917. The 
Agency tries to supply only perfectly-cen- 
tered copies. 


In Other Lands 


UNE brought an Austrian stamp com- 

memorating the International Philatelic 
Exhibition in Vienna. 

Bolivia’s new airs, thirteen values from 5 
centavos to 4.20 bolivianos, bear a portrait 
of former President 
Mariano Baptista. 

O Crux ave spes unica 
(Hail, Cross! Our only 
hope!) and Anno Santo 
(Holy Year) are in- 
scribed on Holy Year 
commemoratives that 
Vatican City has issued 
in values of 25 plus 10 
centesimi green, 75 plus 
15e red, 80 plus 20c 
brown, and 1 lira 25c 
plus 25c blue. They are 
in two designs, each 
featuring the Pontifical 
Globe, and dated 1983-34, 
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Mess your photos, 
cards, covers, Or 
stamps this ideal way. 
Regular NuAcE Cor- 


2° 


't ‘ ners are the world’s 
SUNIGH ee standard. Junior 
NuUACE, with narrow 


REGULAR . * 
margins, especially de- 


signed for single stamps, blocks, small prints.. 6 
colors: Black, White, Gray, Sepia, Red, Green— 
100 to the pkge. Gold or Silver—60 to the pkge. 
You can see right through the new Transparent 
NuAcE—80 to the pkge. 

Any style 10c a package at your dealer or 5 & 10c stores. 

If they cannot supply you, send 10c for package 
and samples. 


ACE ART CO., 7 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 


“AZERBAIJAN! 


{|NORTH BORNEO! TANNA-TOUVA! 


Big packet of British & French Colonies; 
also genuine Azerbaijan, San Marino 
(world’s smallest republic), Palestine, 
scarce North Borneo, Tanna Touva, etc. 
Big lists. All fer 5c to approval applicants! 
HENRY BURKY, HOLLIS, NEW YORK 


105 stamps, each from different country, including: 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Brunei, Falkland, Zanzi- 
bar and various others from Africa, Asia, South 
and Central America, West Indies, etc. FREE 
with each order, our pamphlet, ‘‘How to Make a 
Stamp Collection Properly,’’ together with our 
pute list of albums, supplies and hundreds of 
argains in sets, packets, etc. 


QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 31, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Scarce Russian zeppeun 
Stamp and Beautiful Lithu- 
ania Airmail Triangle (as il 

lustrated); also big packet 
of 53 dif. stamps including 
Azerbaijan (cat. value 20c!), 
Epirus, Bhopal, etc, & illus- 
trated lists—all jor S5¢ to ap- 

roval applicants! 
Worto- IDE STAMP CO., 


(Xian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 
and 32 different stamps, including 10 
ee AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED STATES (early 


issues, commemoratives, etc.) and 10 
VA CANADA all for 5c. Approvals and big 
illustrated price list sent with each 
|) order. Write today! 
Ne Curhan StampCo, Gloucester, Mass, 


ETC—Nero Coin 50c; Virginia 4 Penny, 1773, 
New, $1; Eagle Ct. 10c; 3 Big Cts. 25c; 20c 
Be Gbas “arrowheads, 20c, Roman Coin ‘with 

olf & Twins, 30c; Gold Dollar $2; 100 yr. 
old 4sdol, 75c;_ 1773 Paper Money, 50c, 


C. S.A. $100 bill l5e3 Cc. 8 
and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- 


bon, and other interesting countries, FREE 


free to applicants for approvals beginning at 4 cent. 


DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept. 1, Clarendon, Va. 


TRIANGLE STAMP 


RARE GREECE AIRMAIL! 

7 times larger than picture — only stamps in 

world in 5 colors! Also packet fine stamps 

from Inini (new country), British & French 

Colonies—ship, map, scenery, animal stamps, 
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the firemen had climbed up on the en- 
gine to watch. Then came the crack of 
high-pitched spoken words: 

“Get a rope!” 

Instantly Big Jim whirled toward the 
sound, searching for the speaker. Phil 
knew the chief was going into action. 

A man detached himself from the 
crowd and hurried away. Again that 
high-pitched voice spoke: 

“Get him, boys! We’ve sent for a 
rope!” 

The crowd surged upon the four offi- 
cers—snarling, struggling to lay hands 
on the prisoner. Then the two officers 
with revolvers lunged forward and 
their menacing weapons carved an open 
space again. 

But only for an instant. “They won’t 
shoot,” came that sharp, carrying voice 
again. “Go get him!” 

Phil knew the voice spoke the truth! 
The officers wouldn’t dare fire into that 
struggling mass of men. Their own 
friends and relatives were there. The 
officers might use clubbed guns — but 
they would never dare fire! Phil turned 
quickly toward Verity. 

But Big Jim was already in action. 
With one swift stride he reached the 
struggling men. His great fist smashed 
into the jaw of the man who had been 
shouting orders. The man dropped, and 
Verity’s hard fist crashed into the face 
of another man who surged forward. 


Phil grasped Big Jim’s plan—he was — 


trying to create a diversion, under cover 
of which the officers might dash 
through to safety. But too many were 
surging forward. In a moment Big Jim 
was surrounded by a struggling, claw- 
ing mass of fighting men, while others 
closed about the party of officers. The 
insane man seemed doomed. 

Phil’s mind worked desperately. The 
crowd had gone mad. These surging 
avengers didn’t know that the killer 
was insane and irresponsible. Tomor- 
row they might be sorry for what they 
had done—tomorrow they would be 
civilized citizens again. But the thing 


Letter Man (Continued from 


You should have seen their faces!” 

Dolly stifled a grin and sat down 
along the wall. So that was why Brute 
had been so stealthy, last night! To 
avoid being seen by the clerk, Brute 
had gone to the mezzanine via the read- 
ing-room stairs! Well— Brute: was 
learning. But this wasn’t exactly the 
time to play pranks. And such a prank! 
The Devilers had never gone in for de- 
facing property or hurting hotel busi- 
ness—it had taken Brute to do that. 

Dolly decided to see the coach at once 
and clear himself. It would be a simple 
matter. He got up from the table, and 
started for the lobby. Then he stopped, 
walked slowly back to the table, and 
sank into his chair. 

The team needed batting power. In 
this series especially. If State 
cleaned up in both games, she’d be back 
in first place. . . . With a philosophic 
shrug, Dolly turned to the menu card. 

“Tl wait till tomorrow: night,” he 
murmured to himself. 

In the locker room, a half hour be- 
fore game time, Dolly watched Brute’s 
face as Coach Hendricks announced the 
line-up. When Brute’s name was called 
for centerfield, the square-cut jaw 
dropped in amazement. Then a gleam 
of triumphant satisfaction slowly re- 
placed the surprise. As the team 
reached the field, Brute walked over 
toward Dolly. 

“T told you I’d get back in,” he said. 
“T didn’t figure the coach’d put you in 
—not in the Southern series.” 

Ddlly eyed Brute. “He needs your 


would be done! Unless— 

Just then two firemen ran out to help 
in the fight. They were quickly swal- 
lowed up, but they had given Phil an 
idea. He gripped Rawlings’ arm. 

“Get in there and tell ’em to hang 
on!” he yelled. “And tell ’em to be 
ready to scatter.” 

Rawlings realized that Phil had some 
definite plan, and obeyed him blindly. 
Wading into the struggling group, fists 
flying, he fought his way steadily 
toward the surrounded officers. Phil 
turned and ran toward the engine 
house. 

Chester Williams, the big engine 
driver, was standing on the bumper of 
the engine. Phil grabbed his leg. 

“Quick!” he yelled. “Come down and 
turn her over!” 

Williams gazed at him inquiringly. 
Frantically Phil motioned toward the 
crowd outside, and comprehension swept 
over the engine driver’s face. 

“Down, men,” he roared to his fellow 
firemen. ‘“We’re making a run!” And 
he leaped into action. 

In an instant the electric call bell 
was clamoring, the siren screaming, 
and the engine roaring into life. The 
cut-out was wide open and Williams 
jazzed the engine to full limit. The din 
was overwhelming! Three firemen 
swung into their places, Williams leaped 
to the driver’s seat, and the huge en- 
gine shot through the doorway like a 
thunderbolt. 

Williams handled his machine with 
the touch of an artist. The motor was 
roaring at full speed, but the clutch 
was barely engaged. To the crowd, the 
engine seemed leaping directly at them, 
and the mob scattered like wind-blown 
leaves. Phil, hanging to the side of the 
engine, held his breath—Williams would 
crash into the crowd! But the big en- 
gine driver knew his stuff. He went 
so far—and then stopped, brakes 
screaming, wheels sliding. 

The effect was magical. A moment 
before, the street had been packed with 


batting power,” he said. 
to deliver, Brute.” 

“Just like you meant 
scoffed. 

“T do,” Dolly replied fervently. “In 
fact if you don’t make a couple of hits, 
somebody’ll kick me all over the lot.” 

“Who?” 

“A fellow named Dolly Gray,” Dolly 
replied cryptically. 

In the hysterical note of the yells, 
the nervous snap of fielding practice, 
and the unreadable expression on Hen- 
dricks’ face—in a thousand little signs 
—Dolly read the tension hanging over 
the diamond. State had to win. 

Then, too soon, preliminaries were 


“You’ve got 


it!” Brute 
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struggling men. . Now Williams had 
forced a wide driveway, and had cut 
the mob into groups. Leaving the en- 
gine squarely between the massed-up 
men and the smaller group that beat 
about the four officers, he leaped down 
into the group, and in another instant, 
the four officers, closely followed by 
the three newspaper men, plunged 
through the door of the jail. The mob, 
roaring, returned to the attack, but the 
heavy door slammed shut, leaving the 
rioters to rage outside. 

“Not a bad idea,” Verity remarked 
through split lips, rubbing one eye, 
which was badly swollen. “I tried to 
lick two or three—but you must have 
licked about a thousand. Looked like 
a tank coming out of that door.” He 
turned to the officers. “Guess you can 
rest a while and then get this man out 
of town. He’ll be safer in Paducah.” 

“You said it, brother,” panted one, 
wiping blood from a battered nose. 
“T’ll be glad to see the last of him.” 

Verity faced the two reporters. “‘Come 
on, boys,” he said. ‘Recess is over— 
we've got to get back to work. Got to 
get this thing down on paper.” 

Phil glanced at his watch—and looked 
again, incredulously. It-seemed weeks 
since he’d started out to follow Hud- 
son’s car, but it had been only a little 
over an hour! Still time to cover that 
Quiggins interview—and from now on 
he was covering everything, plenty! 

“T’ll be there in twenty minutes,” he 
told Big Jim.~ “Start your stuff and 
I'll write the lead when I come in. Got 
to get a story at the railroad station. 
All right?” 

Big Jim nodded, his eyes a little 
quizzical. Phil was already on his way 
to another exit but over his shoulder 
he caught that look. Flushing, he 
turned back for an instant. 

“You know,” he said, “I started in to 
get this fifteen-cent yarn just to—to 
show you up.” 

“T guessed that,” grinned Big Jim. 
“Roll your hoop, kid.” 
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over, Miller of Southern had taken his 
warm-up pitches,.and Miles, substitute 
catcher, was striding to the plate to 
bat. Before two innings had passed, 
Dolly knew that this was no mere col- 
lege game. These Southerners had lived 
all their lives in the very heart of the 
baseball belt. In a few years half of 
them would be in the major leagues. 
This was baseball! 

But Pat faced the Dixie sluggers 
with a coolness that matched their 
cocky confidence. Keenly Dolly watched 
the steam on Pat’s curve, the blinding 
hop on his fast ball. Underneath that 
calm exterior, Pat was bearing down! 

In the third inning, Baker, at short, 
threw himself sideways, speared a 
sizzling liner a foot off the ground, and 
skidded a yard on his ribs, holding the 
ball aloft. For four innings the game 
sparkled with brilliant fielding, tight 
pitching, and smart play that brought 
cheer after cheer from the stands. 

Then, in Southern’s half of the fifth, 
came a break. The first batter walked. 
The second was safe on a single, and 
there were men on first and third with 
none out. Calmly Pat struck out the 
next man and made another batter pop 
to third. The next man up hit a fly 
toward center. 

Dolly. watched it, his heart in his 
mouth. It was a queer ball—it seemed 
to rise on a fast slant, then drop too 
soon. Brute was running in—running 
at top speed. Stop, Brute! You’re not 
fast enough for that!. Take it on the 
first hop! Play safe! It’s an under- 
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hit ball—a ball with a spin on it like 
a cut tennis ball! A fooler! Numbly 
Dolly prayed. But Brute came on, 
pumping those stocky legs. 

At the last moment the recruit dived 
forward. The ball went beneath his 
glove and bounded lazily out toward the 
scoreboard. By the time the right 
fielder had returned it to the diamond, 
both men had scored and the batter was 
roosting on third. 

Dolly groaned. Tworuns! If he had 
been out there, he could have got that 
fly. How wise had he been to let Brute 
play? The next batter also flied to 
center—an easy fly this time—and the 
flustered Brute let it bounce from his 
glove. Another run scored. 

Dolly bit his lip. Brute hadn’t known 
about underhit balls! 

As Brute came in to the bench after 
the side was retired, teammates patted 
him on the back. 

“Forget it, Brute!” “Don’t worry!” 
“Go get ’em, son!” Even Pat, who de- 
served no worse than a one-run handi- 
cap, grinned and told Brute to cheer up. 
Red-faced, the recruit sat on the bench 
and stared intently at the diamond. 

It heartened Dolly to see the team go 
after that three-run lead. In the sixth 
inning, Pat, first up, surprised the 
world with a clean single over first. 
Miles bunted safely. Masterson struck 
out. 

Then Bob Waddey rolled up to the 
plate swinging a menacing stick and 
singled to center, scoring Pat and put- 
ting Miles on third. Todd doubled to 


-the fence, scoring Miles and Waddey, 


and tying the score. 

The rattled Miller passed Holden 
and Baker, and walked to the showers, 
a shaken man. Brute Morgan, grim- 
faced and intent, walked slowly to 
the plate and stood there like a 
statue with his bat held back over 
his right forearm. He let two 
balls and two strikes go by 
without so much as wiggling the 
end of his bat. His stolid lack 
of interest fooled the pitcher 
into grooving one. And Brute 
swung on it with all his mighty 
lumberman’s strength. Sent the 
white, scared sphere sailing ten 
feet above the scoreboard for a 
home run. 

Seven runs in one insane in- 
ning! Brute grinned after that 


“T saw you there, but I didn’t know 
who it was,” Brute said in a strange, 
helpless voice. “Thought it was a 
traveling man. . . . Why did you take 
the blame?” 

Dolly remained silent. But the sopho- 
more was insistent. With single-minded 
intentness he was driving toward the 
answer he sought. 

“Why did you do it?” he repeated. 

Dolly felt uncomfortable. “I figured 
the team needed your hitting worse 
than it did my fielding,” he said quietly. 

“But you could have cinched your 
letter in this game!” Brute exclaimed. 

“What satisfaction would I get out 
of my letter if my cinching it cost the 
team a championship?” Dolly asked. 

Brute started to say something and 
then fell silent. His eyes dropped to 
the ground and his shoulders sagged, 
as if all the props that supported his 
rugged frame had been knocked from 
under him. Then, slowly, his shoulders 
straightened, and he turned toward the 
bench. 

“Where you going?” Dolly cried in 
alarm. 

“To tell the coach.” 

Dolly swung him around. 
got to finish the game,” he said. 
might need you yet!” 

Brute shook his head. 
runs ahead,” he said roughly. 
need fielding now.” 

“At least you can play one more 
inning and get your letter. You’ve 
earned it! You only need one inning!” 

Brute shook off the detaining hand 
and walked sturdily toward the coach. 
Dolly turned away, a sudden moisture 
clouding his vision. . . . A minute later 
a firm hand touched his arm, and the 
coach’s voice said: 

“Go in, Dolly. 
morning.” 

There was no scoring in the seventh 
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and eighth, nor in State’s half of the 
ninth. But in Southern’s half of the 
ninth, the sweating Pat cracked and 
the Southern siege guns started boom- 
ing. 

Two hits and a walk filled the bases, 
and a solid smash to left brought in 
two runs, making the score 7 to 5. Pat 
walked another man, again filling the 
sacks. There was a delay, then, while 
Pat walked off the field, shoulders 
drooping, and Forsythe strode to the 
mound. The State team was shaken, 
ready to accept defeat. The tying run 
was on second and the winning run on 
first—and none out. And Forsythe was 
cold. 

Throat dry, and feet nervously lift- 
ing themselves, Dolly glared intently at 
the next batter and recognized him. It 
was the man whose fly ball Brute had 
tried to pick off the grass. Not once 
had this man hit a long ball, and Dolly 
decided to take a chance. He crept for- 
ward ten paces — twenty —like an In- 
dian stalking game. 

Forsythe wound up and the pitch 
streaked over. The batter swung. The 
minute it started on its long slant, Dolly 
recognized it. Another underhit ball. 
The kind that started out like a home 
run, but broke and curved down like a 
Texas leaguer! He decided to take a 
desperate chance. Digging in his spikes, 
he started forward on a dead run. It 
would be easy to reach the fly—but not 
easy to do what he was planning! 
Something that had been done only once 
in major league ball! 

To the Southern coachers, to the 
State team, to the stands it was ap- 
parent that he had misjudged the fly. 
It was going over his head. He was 
already too far in and was still run- 
ning 

Wildly, exultantly, the Southern 
coachers waved their runners on. One 
man was almost to the plate and 
the man on second almost to 
third when Dolly looked up, dug 
in his spikes, and reversed him- 
self. Turning his back to the 
diamond he took three steps 
backward and leaped high into 
the air. There was a smack as 
the ball stuck in his glove! 

He tossed it to Holden at sec- 
ond. Holden threw to third. 
Like statues the Southern run- 
ners stood in their tracks, un- 
able to believe that there were 


—grinned and swaggered just a 
bit. He walked up to the water 
bucket where Todd and Dolly 
were talking. Just behind them 
he stopped short, halted by the 
words he heard. — 

“Dolly,” Todd was saying, 
“just why didn’t the coach start 
you today? I thought sure—” 

“He needed hitting, I guess,” 


Dolly said indifferently. “He 
picked the right man.” 
Todd shook his head. “Nope 


—I’m sure he intended to use 
you—” Suddenly the tall first 
baseman stopped, as though he 
saw light. “You came in late 
last night. . . . You egg! Were 
you responsible for that coffee 
shop stunt?” 

“Todd,” Dolly said gruffly. 
“If you’ve got any suspicions 
like that, keep ’em to yourself!” 

Brute stepped forward and 


| grabbed Dolly’s arm. His eyes 


were burning with suspicion. 

“Did the coach blame that 
coffee shop business on you?” 
he asked huskily. 

Dolly flushed. “What differ- 
ence does it make?” 

“Why?” Brute asked tensely. 
“Why did he blame you?” 

Dolly shrugged helplessly. 
“The clerk saw me go up to my 
room at one o’clock.” 

Brute’s eyes widened. ‘Were 
you the man who was sitting 
in the reading room?” 

Dolly nodded. 
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three outs! A triple play from 
the outfield—it couldn’t be done! 
Incredibly the game was over! 

Dolly trembled slightly as he 
walked to the locker room. After 
three years of trying, he had 
earned his letter. He flushed at 
the pounding his teammates gave 
him, and the quiet commendation 
of the coach. He grinned when 
the Southern captain came up 
and stuck out his hand. 

“Prettiest catch I’ve ever 
seen,’’ the Southerner said 
warmly. “But I suah thought 
you were goin’ to miss.” 

“That’s what I was hoping,” 
Dolly laughed. 

“You mean you deliberately 
overran that ball?” the captain 
asked in amazement. 

“Plead guilty,” Dolly admit- 
ted, and then his eyes sought a 
square-built husky form. 

“Brute,” he said a moment 
later when the hubbub had sub- 
sided. ‘“There’s something I 
want to know. It isn’t like you 
to paint tile floors. Why did 
you do it?” 

“T didn’t,” Brute said gruffly 
and suddenly Dolly found the 
face extremely likable. “Pat did 
it. He was missing from his 
room and I went looking for 
him. Chased him back and then 
tried to erase the signs. Gave 
it up—and that’s when you sqw 
me, ” 


; THE AMERICAN Boyv—Youru’s COMPANION 


Not Too STRANGE 


Particular Diner: “I’d like a piece of 
toast not too brown, a pair of eggs boiled 
not too hard, a glass of orange juice not 
too cold, a few rolls not too fresh, a steak 
not too well done and not too tough, a piece 
of pie not too sweet or creamy, and a cup 
of coffee not too strong.” 

Waitress: “Your water, sir? 
you want it not too wet?” 


I suppose 


NON-CONDUCTOR 


Soph: “Why can’t I get this electricity 
through my head?” 
Frosh: “Too much resistance.” 


Yru! 


“Now Charles,” said the instructor, “can 
you describe the meaning of nonsense?” 
“Yes, sir,” said Charles promptly. “An 
elephant hanging 
over a cliff with its 
tail tied to a daisy. 


THe Knor Micur Sup 


6c 


Musica 


Ernie: 
can play 
by ear.” 

Gurney: “That’s 
nothing. My uncle 
fiddles with his 
whiskers.” 


“My uncle 
the piano 


ALTRUISTIC 


Housewife (suspi- 
ciously): ‘I see 
you’ve put all the 
biggest strawberries 
on top of the box.” 

Grocer: “Oh, yes, 
Madam. That’s part 
of our personal serv- 
ice to our customers. 
We do that to save 
you the trouble of 
hunting through the 
box for them.” 


AND PROMPTLY 


The Ship’s Officer 
was being assaulted 
with questions and 
more questions. Finally a nice young thing, 
faint lines of worry at her troubled blue 
eyes, plucked at his sleeve. 

“What should I do if I get seasick?” she 
asked. 

“Don’t worry, 
“You'll do it.” 


Miss,” said the S.° 0. 


THE REAL McCoy 
Gag: “I got a real kick out of kissing 
Jane last night.” 
Tag: “More than usual? Huecum?” 
Gag: “Her father caught me.” 


It MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


First Stude: “I just had my car over- 
hauled and I’m positively sick.” 

Second Stude: “Having your car over- 
hauled shouldn’t have that effect. How 
come ?” 

First Stude: “A motor cop overhauled it, 
and I’ve got a ticket.” 


NURSE, THE ETHER! 


“Did you hear the music on the front 
porch last night?” queried a summer 
boarder of a summer boarder. 

“Music? All I heard was a flock of women 
talking about their operations.” 

“That’s what I mean—the organ recital.” 


DEFINITION 


A resort is a place where natives charge 
summer visitors enough in three months to 
live happily the other nine. 


THE SCARRED VETERAN 


Dorothy: “Did I hear you say you’re a 
track man?” 

) Henry: “Am I? Why, I’ve got bruises 
ail over my chest from breaking tapes!” 


” THE SHADOW BOXER —— 


A TALL, THIN TALE 


Big Game Hunter: “Diving into the cave 
I turned just in time to roll a rock across 
the entrance so the lion couldn’t follow me 
in. But lions are persistent beasts; that 
one waited for me five days.” 

City Youth: “Golly! You must have al- 
most starved.” 

Big Game Hunter: “No, I lived on milk 
all the time.” 

City Youth: “Milk! 
milk?” 

Big Game Hunter: “Well, you see, I made 
the lion wait so long I got his goat.” 


Where’d you get the 


Pace PAUL BUNYAN 


Young Woman: “I notice you advertise 
that you make lifesize enlargements of 
photographs.” 

Proprietor: 
specialty.” 

Young Woman: “Fine. Here’s a picture 
I took of the Grand 
Canyon.” 


“Yes, we do. ‘That’s our 


Dear OLD GRANDMA 


Boss: “It’s tough 
on you, Billy, with 
baseball season un- 
der way and your 
grandfather dead. 
Let’s see, I believe he 
died four times last 
summer.” 

Billy: “Yes, sir, I 
know, but grandma 
has married again.” 


Ir HorIzonta.Liy, 
YES 


If all students who 
slept in class were 
placed end to end 
they would be much 
more comfortable. 


BLoop FRoM A 
DEAD BEAT 


The smart young 
fellow stepped out of 
the taxi. 

“Sorry, old chap,” 
he said, “but I can’t 
pay you. You can’t 
get blood out of a turnip, you know.” 

“No,” said the taxi-driver, taking off his 
coat, “but you ain’t no turnip.” 


GRAHAM HUNTS! 


DOWN WITH PROSPERITY 


Kind Stranger: “And what do you want 
to be when you grow up, my little man?” 

Little Man: “What Daddy is.” 

Kind Stranger: “Splendid! And what is 
Daddy ?” 

Little Man: “Unemployed.” 


APPROXIMATELY 


One: “Do you know how far apart your 
ears are?” 

Two: “No, how far is it?” 

One: “A block.” 


THE SCIENTIFIC ERA 


“There goes a man who thinks in terms 
of millions.” 

“That shabby chap? 
a great financier.” 

“He isn’t; he’s a bacteriologist.” 


He doesn’t look like 


So SHE Bettep Him 
She: “Don’t get so fresh.” 
He: “I can’t help it; I’m wearing a cello- 
phane belt.” 


Just OLD PALs 


He: “I have a sort of feeling I’ve danced 
with you before somewhere.” 

She: “So have I. The pressure of your 
foot seems familiar.” 


WILLING ENOUGH 


Teacher: “Alfred, come here and give me 
hk.” 


what you have in your mouth 
Alfred: “I’d like to. It’s the toothache.” 


The world’s most popu 
lar canvas shoes — be- 
cause of all these im- 
portant Keds Features: 


I Full breather top. Every 
square inch of canvas upper 
open to free ventilation. No 
rubber cement. 


2 Perfected health insole. 
Smooth, non-irritating. 
Cool and sanitary. Promotes 
evaporation of normal per- 
spiration. 

3 Correctly lasted to fit 
young growing feet; care- 
fully designed to encourage 
free, natural development. 
4 Can be kept clean by 
washing with soap and 
water. Simply drop in your 
washing machine and hang 
out to dry. 


% Selected upper fabrics 
rigidly tested for strength. 
High grade materials 
throughout assure comfort 
and long wear. 

6 Pull-proofeyelets. Larger 
and stronger. Kasily,quickly 
laced to a neat appearance. 
@ Pressure-applied sole. 
Never parts from upper. In- 
tegral construction assures 
long service. 

8 Reinforced atevery point 
of wear. Heavy bumper toe 
strip. Reinforcing stays at 
instep, ankle and back. 


Made in America 
to American Standards 


Keds 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


i 


Try AiR-COOLED ; J 
Feet On Your 
Next Long Hike 


No more burning, tired feet for you 


if you’re wise. 


Get your feet in genuine Keds right 
away. Feel the difference on your first 
hike, Cool? Sure they are. That’s be- 
cause real Keds have air-cooled uppers 
—canvas tops that breathe fresh air 


every second. 


Keds have lots of other features, too. 
That’s why they are the choice of so 
many leading athletes today. 


Next time get Keds—it’s easy to 
make sure—look for the name Keds 


on the shoe. There’s only one Keds. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


ARE FITTED TO KEEP FEET FIT 


THe AMERICAN Boy—YoutnH’s COMPANION 


Here you are, Boys 


‘For Graduation. The new World’s Fair models are here—and Boy, are 
they nifty! Just imagine the joy you can have this summer on one of the new 
Rangers with BALLOON TIRES—skimming over the roughest roads like 
a bird, on your way for a swim or a picnic, or even a camping trip. 
Mother, Father and Sister will want one too—now that the grown-ups 
are riding again—it keeps them young and slender. 

Just look at the new features for 1933. Dazzling chromium front forks 
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and mud-guards; exquisitely graceful new auto style chromium lamp; STYLES 
Lobdell rims and all bright parts chromium plated; genuine grain SIZES 
leather saddle; patented light tubular rear carrier, rounded edge tool and 

tank, famous Ranger smooth running sprocket and chain. The finest / COLORS 
construction and equipment of any bicycle in the country—all im- to choose 


proved free wheeling coasterbrake models and fully guaranteed 
for five years. These are the things which make the RANGER 


run easier and stay like new for years. 


320 Days’ Trial 


Prove to yourself that the 1933 RANGERS (or any of 
our other bicycles) are all that we claim for them. Ride 
one for 30 days, and if you are not satisfied, return it 
at our expense. It will only take a few days to get your 
RANGER — it is ready to, ship the same day we 


get your order. 


It pays you to buy from Bicyele 
Specialists. 

We have been in business more than 40 years and 
can offer you the largest selection and lowest 
prices for highest grade bicycles. Buy direct \ 
from us and save one-third the usual cost. Be : : 
the firstin yourneighborhood toget your new 


We will give 
a special lock and 
chain, also a set of 
tools with every 
bicycle purchased 
during July 


Ranger and become a Mead Rider Agent. | : a) 
= AN CH 
New Low Prices / NY, \\ Ne ae 
i WAY e Ranger 
Weare able to offer you genuine Mead / WS Pec ie 


bicycles now for less money than ever 


Wee : the leadi 
before, and probably for less than } set ae ee 


; cas x ‘TSS \ | bicycle of America 
they'll ever be again in your life- H ay. By ‘es for style and quality, 
time. As an example of our new / KAVA, easy running and 
bargain prices you can buy our / NAW 7 long life 


Sentinel Motorbike for only Fs IN 


18° 


This is a complete 
coaster-brake Double 
Bar, Truss Fork 
Model as shown 


in the smallest 


The 
new Ranger 

Ace with 2 

inch full bal- 
loon double tube 
tires and electric horn. 
Also in lady's model. 


Write 
for this 
o”* “s FREE catalogue 
a of Tires, Paris, 
. x g Repairs at hali 
eS SS \ 2 Pi usual prices 
t | 


Als + 
picnne 0 x pres ~g.D* Guaranteed tires as low as 
in Lady’s - et aut : 
Modal pane ‘~ ° i. 79 sa jou st 
. eo" 69 eG Some ee <a tric lamps, pedals, saddles, 
Ranger for Girls e cy® es as ae. ee a ™ tools, enamel, cyclometers, 
and Ladies a 4 we no ae Lee @ carriers, baskets, mud- 
eo ge”. ot Ae, ad we g guards, horns, bells, sirens, 
The Sentinel Meailemindess gree ee # £3 1 locks, pumps,’ bearings, 
e en. ine. . peo us ne et ee ee ii lage chains, grips, handlebars, bon 
Motorbike "a pon’ ee, Me oor ee gd eee oe @ ims, hubs, spokes, parts : Ae 
o co® ee ok eee ee pecan Hf for all standard makes of oO fe; YW 
oe 3 wo ss We are i Nome" pF sox Aa ne — 5 bicycles — all are care- el) & eect 
Sor po oll i po: a * gurett wee eee fully selected from the : 
s eo Jo SM @ leading Parts Makers of wy 
OF a aii COs, BA Sy Ti ct pe Re ee | the world. 


Mead Cyele Company (302) HEE 


-- Madison Street Bridge 


— Te 


